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HORSES IN PRE-MOHAM- 
MEDAN DAYS. 


RECENTLY I noticed a passage in a foreign 
journal asserting that horses were rare among 
the pre-Mohammedan Arabs, and that the 
camel was their chief means of locomotion— 
a statement that would involve the con- 
clusion that battles among the tribes were 
fought exclusively on foot or on camel- 
back. If we turn to Prof. Ridgeway’s 
rich and efficient volume on ‘ The Thorough- 
bred Horse’ (1905), p. 205, it will be seen 
that he likewise surmises that the animal 
was not common among them :— 

‘‘Tt seems certain that in the centuries between 
the birth of Christ and the rise of Muhammad the 
Arabs, or at least some of the great men amongst 
the tribes of S. Arabia, had become possessed of 
horses....There can be no doubt that by the 
sixth century A.D. the Arabs were themselves 
breeding horses; for in that period there was a 
famous horse named D&his (the Thruster), about 
whose breeding we have very full details... .That, 
however, even then, horses were scarce and only 
possessed by very few, seems indicated by the fact 
that warriors are described as riding on certain 
horses.” 

The general evidence from the _pre- 
Mohammedan romance of ‘ Antarah,’ how- 


ARABIAN 


ever, points to a rather different conclusion. 
Wherever the various heroes go forth to 
encounter hostile tribes, they encounter 
numerous horsemen. The bulk of the 
fighting is accomplished by mounted and 
mailed warriors, often clothed in steel. 
One, in a true elegiac strain, exclaims: 
‘*O ye steeds, mourn for a knight who could 
engage the lions of Death in the field of 
battle !*?* and mentions ‘‘the dust of the 
hooves of high-mettled steeds.’* The follow- 
ing tribes all of them possessed irregular 
cavalry: Abs, Adnan, Mahrah, Karad, 
Zeadd, Morah, Kayan, Arcab, Fazarah, Aamir, 
Zubaid, and Siban. We find a sixth-cen- 
tury King of Persia (Khosru I.) presenting 
Antarah with ‘‘noble Arab horses of the 
finest kind’*; so that we have here the 
Persian bestowing Arabian animals from 
his stables on an Arab, ‘‘and the satraps 
delivered to him some of the finest breed.” 
And these animals were brought by the 
receiver to Al-Hijaz. In various tribal 
battles the numbers slain of horsemen 
amount from 70 even to 900: ‘‘ The earth 
was pounded under the trampling of the 
horses.” Horseshoes are likewise referred to. 

Another important point, which it may 
be useful to emphasize, relates to the 
colour of these Arabian horses. 

After quoting adroitly the interesting 
passage from Revelation vi. 2-8, Prof. 
Ridgeway (pp. 210-13) speculates as to the 
sources from which the white and grey 
horses of superior quality among the later 
Arabs may have traced their pedigrees, and 
he infers that the Arabs derived their best 
strain ‘‘ either from Palestine at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, or else through 
Palestine from some other country.” Here 
I would adduce the following valuable 
passages relative to horses of various colours 
in use among the pre-Mohammedan Arabs, 
though the white horse is not mentioned :— 

‘* Praise the yellow steed, of the colour of gold ; 
for he is, of horses, noblest in pedigree. His 
rider shall outstrip every warrior in the beauty of 
his shape and paces. He may be in the evening at 
Tekmet, and in the morning at Aleppo.” 

On one occasion Antarah* goes forth, 
mounted on such a golden steed, to encounter 
a Persian satrap; while his foe is described 
as mounted ‘on a long-tailed steed, marked 
with the new moon on his forehead.”* On 
another occasion a Greek chieftain is men- 
tioned as coming to Khosru in his palace 
with 500 horses, 5 monks, and 10 priests. 


* Cf. ‘Antar, a Bedoueen Romance,’ translated 
by Terrick Hamilton, 4 vols., 1820; and ‘ Arabian 
Poetry,’ by W. A. Clouston, 1881. 
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On yet another, Antarah rides a “ piebald ” | 


steed with a crescent on his forehead. He 
also strikes off a mare’s head during a fight. 
But usually the hero is mounted on his 
favourite Abjar, black as night, and having 
on hisforehead a white star, ‘*‘ whose sire was 
Wasil, and his dam Hemama.” 

Horse-armour and the stirrup* also receive 
mention—** housings and armour,” recalling 
to us the interesting passage in Claudianus 
lib. viii. (circa A.D. 400) :— 

Ut calibe indutos equites, et in vere latentes 

Vidit cornipedes, quanam de gente rogabat 

Ferrati venere viri, que terra metallo 

Nascentes informat equos ? num Lemnius auctor 

Addidit hinnitum ferro simulacraque bellis 

Viva dedit ? 

Upon the above evidence, therefore, we 
may be permitted to conclude that in the 
last centuries of the so-called ‘Age of 
Ignorance”’ the horse was not only no 
rarity, but was in very general use through- 
out Arabia Felix, and that the pedigree of a 
fine animal there was perhaps already as 
much an object of scrupulous attention as 
the genealogy of a chief’s family. 

It may be contended that as this~ great 
romance of * Antarah’ was only reduced to 
writing by Al-Asmai, circa A.D. 800, the 
evidence as to the employment of the horse 
in the fifth and sixth centuries contained 
in it must not be pressed. Also the veracity 
of Al-Asmai lies open to attack, although 
he is not the only ‘* reducer ” of the romance 
to writing. Nevertheless, it would be about as 
reasonable to suggest that the numerous 
references to copper in the ‘ Kalevala’ of 
Finland had been worked into that poem 
by Loénnrot, the Swedish professor who 
reduced it to writing, as that Al-Asmai 
inserted all this horse-life into the romance 
of ‘ Antarah.’ St. BaDDELEY. 


ANN OF SWANSEA’S WILL. 


Mrs. Srppons is said to have allowed her 
scapegrace sister an annuity on condition 
that she lived a hundred and fifty miles 
or more from London. Why, of all places 
outside the radius, that sister should have 
chosen Swansea, I do not know; but there, 
after many varied matrimonial and other 
adventures, she settled about 1800 with 
Hatton, her second husband. He died in 
1806, and she tried for a time to make an 
income as dancing mistress at Kidwelly. 
About 1809 she returned to Swansea, where 
she spent the remainder of her life. 


* Mentioned by the Emperor Maurice (582—601) 
in his ‘ Ars Militaris.’ 


In 1783 she had published a volume of 
**Poems on Miscellaneous Subjects by 
Ann Curtis, sister of Mrs. Siddons ” (‘D.N.B.,’ 
s.v. Siddons). This was followed in 1811 
by a volume of ‘* Poetic Trifles by Ann of 
Swansea, authoress of ‘Cambrian Pictures,’ 
ete., ete.’ Under the same pseudon 
between 1815 and 1831 she published eleven 
novels (in fifty-two volumes). For a list 
see 78. viii. 415. She died on 26 Dec., 1838, 

Her will was proved at Doctors’ Commons 
on 14 Feb., 1839, the property being ‘* sworn 
under one hundred pounds.” The official 
copy has lately been presented to the Royal 
Institution of South Wales, and I think 
that the whole document is worth preserving 
in ‘N. & 

THIS IS THE LAST WILL AND 
TESTAMENT 


of me ANN HATTON of Swansea in the County 
of Glamorgan Widow—I give and bequeath unto 
my dear valued and highly respected Friend 
Douglas Cohen Esquire MD now residing at 
Liverpool a Portrait of myself painted by Watkeys 
my two Prints of Mr John Kemble and Mrs 
Siddons and one Pearl Letter Holder—One 
Steel Lazy Tongues One small round Snuff Box— 
One small Fruit Knife also a Novel of my Writing 
entitled Uncle Peregrines Heiress in Five Volumes. 
together with Baileys Dictionary Lampiers 
Classical Dictionary. Brooks Gazateer. Scotts 
Lyrical Ballads—Lay of the last Minstrel Marmion 
—Rokeby—Moores Lalla Raooke—Southby’s 
Maddock—Poetic Trifles—Moores Loves of the 
Angels and Salmons Chronology and I make it 
my earnest request that my dear and highly 
respected Friend the said Douglas Cohen may be 
put in possession of the Property above bequeathed 
to him with all convenient speed after my death 
and I pray God and his most glorious and righteous 
Son to convert him to the Christian Faith to. 
prosper him in his worldly affairs to give him that 
inestimable Blessing Health and in his own good 
time to bring him to his Glorious Kingdom. IL 
have on the marriage of my Step daughter Mary 
Hatton now Mary Lawrence with William Snead 
given them Six Months Board Lodging and 
Washing free of all expenee in my House and 
afterwards all the Furniture of my House with 
the exception of my own Bedroom Furniture my 
Gift to the said Mary Hatton then comprising 
Plate Linen and China as well as necessary 
articles of Household Utensils and having since 
his death made her many handsome presents 
I feel my Conscience justified in making the follow- 
ing Bequest merely in her favor that is to say I 
give and bequeath to the said Mary Lawrence 
as a Remembrance of me my Gold Watch and 
Seals and my Guard and also Jacinth Ring set 
with Pearls and my Pearl Hoop Ring also my large 
Tea Caddy for Tea the last Gift of her Father to 
me also my large Prayer Book and Sturns Reflec- 
tions and one white lace Veil two worked Net 
Aprons one silk Scharf and the whole Duty Man 
and one worked Net Collar one figured Net Collar 
and one large Brazilian Bracelet and I trust she 
will be satisfied with this Bequest remembering 
the long services and faithful attachment of my 
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dear kind Servant Mary Johns I give to the 
Reverend William Bond of Swansea Catholic 
Priest as a token of my great respect for him my 
small Amethyst Ring which I beg him to accept 
as a Remembrance of me. I give to Mr Maxwell 
of Goat Street Swansea my Portable Desk and 
for the future use of his dear Children I give him 
the Tales of the Genii and the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments Flowers of British Poetry and 
Beauties of Shakespeare begging him not to 
despise the worthlessness of the Gift but to receive 
it as a Mark of Esteem. I give to Mrs, Jane 
Drewe one pair of Coral Earrings One Coral 
Brooch One Coral Ring One Coral Negligee and 
the loose and unstrung Corals I possess. I 
give to Matilda Cohen my Portfolio with Lock 
and two fancy French Pens and to her Sister 
Charlotte Cohen all the loose Prints and Engrav- 
ings inthe white Portfolio. Igive to Miss Georgina 
Jenkins two Coral Stone Brooches. I give to 
Miss Anne Smith Ladies Seminary Bristol my 
small inlaid Working Box and two Brazilian 
Stone Rings. I give to Miss Rose Bodmore of 
Goat Street Swansea my Torquois Brooch and 
Ring. I give to Miss Ellen Jenkins of Wind 
Street Swansea my Album as I know she will 
value it for my sake. I give and bequeath unto 
the said Reverend Mr Bond and Mr Maxwell 
so many of my remaining Books (except the Bible 
hereinafter given to my Servant Mary Johns) 
as they may think fit And the remainder of my 
Books I give to my worthy Friend Albert Jenkin 
of Castle Street Swansea to whom I also give 
my broad gold ring as a remembrance of me and 
I give devise and bequeath all the rest residue 
and remainder of my Estate and Effects of what 
nature or sort soever including my Wardrobe 
Household Furniture Plate Plated Goods Glass 
China Bed Linen Table Linen and Trinkets unto 
my faithful Servant Mary Johns her Heirs 
Executors Administrators and Assigns as a very 
small remuneration for her affectionate honest 
and undeviating rectitude of Conduct for Fifteen 
years and eleven months And I give her my large 
Bible in two Volumes which I beg her to keep for 
her own use and to get it read to her frequently 
that it may teach her to put her whole trust and 
confidence in Christ Jeses her Saviour who 
suffered a cruel torturous and ignominious death 
upon the Cross shedding his Holy and precious 
Blood in expiation of our Sins and who will by 
repentance of Sins and faith in him bring her to 
eternal Life. AND I APPOINT the said MARY 
JOHNS sole EXECUTRIX of this my Will and 
direct her to pay my Debts and Funeral and 
Testamentary Expenses out of my Residuary 
Estate bequeathed to her and to conduct my 
Funeral on the most economical Plan In witness 
whereof I have hereunto set my Hand and Seal 
the twenty first day of December One thousand 
rs — and thirty eight ANN HATTON 


SIGNED SEALED PUBLISHED AND DE- 
CLARED by the abovenamed Ann Hatton (the 
Testatrix) as and for her last Will in the presence 
of us who at the same time at her request in her 
presence and in the presence of each other have 
hereunto subscribed our Names as Witnesses 

Lewis Havard§Clerk of Prior Park Bath— 

J. Trev. Jenkin’Sol™ Swansea. 

EXTRACTED by John Nelson 
Proctor Doctors Commons— 


Although one of the witnesses was a 
solicitor, I am strongly of opinion that the 
will was composed by Ann of Swansea 
herself. As her voluminous writings formed 
her most respectable title to notoriety, the 
number of errors in the titles of books 
in the ascriptions to authors, and in spelling 
is remarkable. ‘* Jeses” is probably the 
transcriber’s error. 

The ‘large Bible in two Volumes” 
bequeathed to Mary Johns was presented 
to the Royal Institution with the will. It 
is a quarto of no bibliographical interest, 
and without the autograph *“‘ Ann Hatton” 
in each volume would not fetch five shillings. 

Davip SaLmon.. 

Swansea. 


SCOTCH, IRISH, AND AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLERS. 


I may supplement my lists of provincial 
booksellers before 1800 (see 10 8. v. 141, 
183, 242; 1158. i. 303, 363) by the following 
notes on Scotch, Irish, and American 
booksellers and printers :— 
SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen.—Edward Raban, printer, 1629-36, 
John Forbes, printer, 1671-1710. 
Edinburgh.—Henry Charteris, printer, 1594. 
Heirs of Andrew Hart, 1635. 
George Anderson, 1638. 
Robert Young, printer, 1638-41. 
Robert Bryson, printer, 1641. 
James Brison, printer, 1641. 
Evan Tyler, 1645-51. 
Christopher Higgins, printer, Hart’s Close, over 
against Trone Church, 1657. 
Heirs of Andrew Anderson, printers, 1678-1706, 
John Cairns, 1678. 
John Reid, printer, Pearson’s Close, above the 
Cross, 1696-1714. 
James Reid, jun., 1705. 
Robert Freebairn, printer, 1713. 
James Watson, printer, 1714. 
David Scott, Apollo, Parliament Close, 1715. 
W. Adams, 1716. 
T. Ruddiman, 1728. 
J. Trail, 1740. 
A. Donaldson, 1767. 
Martin & Wotherspoon, printers, 1769. 
Balfour & Smellie, printers, 1772-92. 
C. Elliot, 1788. 
Adam Neill & Co., 1799. 
Falkirk.—John Reid, printer, 1776. 
Glasgow.—Robert Sanders (or Saunders), printer, 
1 


Hugh Brown, 1713. 

Robert Urie, printer, 1751-9. 

R. & A. Foulis, printers, 1760. 

John Bryce, printer, Saltmarket, 1764. 

Chapman & Duncan, 1778. 

J. & M. Robertson, 1786. 
Kilmarnock.—James Mewros, 1750. 
Leith.—Evan Tyler, 1652. 
Perth.—Robert Freebairn, printer, 1715. 
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IRELAND. 


Cork.—Ellis Chandlee, 1776. 


Dennis Donnoghue, printer, Broad Lane, 1776. 


Dublin.—John Franckton, King’s Printer, 1617. 


William Bladen, printer, 1642-59. 

Joseph Howes and William Winter, Castle 
Street, 1681. 

Benj. Tooke, printer, Skinner Row 1681 (?) 

Benj. Tooke & John Crook, King’s Printers, 
1681-3. 

Mary & Andrew Crook, Skinner Row, 1681 ; Or- 
mond Key, 1683-4. 

Joseph Ray, printer, College Green, 1681. 

John Ray, printer, Skinner Row, over against 
Tholsel, 1683-1711. 

William Norman, 1683. 

Joseph Wild, Castle Street, 1683. 

E. Ray, printer, 1713. 

Sam. Fairbrother, printer, Skinner Row, over 
against Tholsel, 1715-22. 

John Crabb, 1717. 

Sam. Fuller, printer, Globe, Globe and Scales, 
Meath Street, 1720 (died 1736). 

Geo. Grierson, Two Bibles, Essex Street, 1721 ; 
succeeded by Boulter Grierson, King’s 
Printer, Fy then by David Hay, 1774 
(5 S. iii. 

S. Powell, printer, Printing Press, Copper Alley, 
Cork Hill, 1722-8 

Elizabeth printer, 1723. 

J. Carson, printer, 1725. 2 

G. Risk, Castle Lane, Horse Guard, 1725. 

William Wilmot, printer, Blind Key, 1726. 

George Risk, George Ewing, and William Smith, 
Dame’s Street, 1728. 

Mary Fuller, printer, Globe and Scales, Meath 
Street, 1736. 

R. Reilly, printer, 1737. 

J. Smith & W. Bruce, Blind Key, 1737. 

Isaac Jackson, printer, Meath Street, 1738-9 ; 
Globe and Bible, 1749-50: Globe, 1761-7. 

George Faulkner, printer, 1739. 

Z. Martineau & J. Kinneir, printers, Lower 
Blind Key, Fish-shamble Street, 1743. 

Alex. M‘Culloh, printer, Henry Street, 1768. 

Geo. Faulkner & James Williams, 1770. 

Isaac Jackson & Son, printers, Meath Street, 
1770-71. 

Robert Jackson, printer, Globe, 20, Meath 
Street, 1773-92. 

Thomas Harding, printer, Meath Street, 1776. 

W. Kidd, printer, 29, Skinner Row, 1776. 

Matthew Doyle, 196, Abbey Street, 1784. 

John Exshaw, 1784. 

Sam. Watson, 1784. 

P. Byrne, 108, Grafton Street, 1789-96. 

J. Millikin, 10, Grafton Street, 1790-96. 

W ree ilson, Homer’s Head, Palace Street, 
c. 1790. 

J. Moore, 45, College Green, 1792. 

W. Corbet, printer, 1792. 

J. Jones, printer, 111, Grafton Street, 1792. 

T. M. Bates, printer, 1793. 

Rachel Maria Jackson, printer, 20, Meath 
Street, 1793-4. 


John Gough, printer (successor to R. Jackson, 


20, Meath Street), 1794-8 
Robert Napper, printer, 1794. 
Tho. Burnside, printer, 1796. 
John Chambers, 1796. 

B. Dugdale, 1796. 
Geo, Johnston, 1796, 


Dublin (continued).—P. Moore, 1796. 
J. Rice, 1796. 
P. Wogan, 1796. 
Waterford.—Thomas Bourke, 1643. 


AMERICA. 
Annapolis.—Thomas Reading, The George, 1703. 
Boston.—John Usher, 1669. 

Benj. Harris, printer, the Bible, over against the 
Blue Anchor, 1694, 
Sam. Phillips, Brick Shop, 1702. 
Dan. Henchman, opposite the brick Meeting- 
house, 1721. 
S. Kneeland, printer, 1723. 
S. Gerrish, 1723 
J. Bumstead, printer, 1790. 
David West, 1790. 
Burlington.—-James Parker, printer, 1765. 
Isaac Collins, 1773. 
Cambridge.—Sam. Green, printer, 1659, 
Germantown.—Christopher Sower, jun., printer, 
1756. 
Christopher Sower, printer, 1759-60. 
Newport.—James Franklin, printer, Town School- 
house, 1727-49. 
Solomon Southwick, printer, Marlborough 
Street, 1769 ; Queen Street, 1773. 
New York.—William Bradford, printer, the Bible, 
1699-1704. 
Isaac Collins, printer, 189, Pearl Street, 1797. 
Philadelphia.—William Bradford, printer, 1686- 
1747, 


Reinier (or Reynier) Jansen, printer, 1699-1706. 

Andrew Bradford, printer, the Bible, Second 
Street, near the great Meeting-house, 1714-24. 

Samuel Keimer, printer, Second Street, near 
Andr. Bradford’s, 1726-7. 

W. Davies, Chesnut Street, 1727. 

Benj. Franklin, printer, 1735-44. 

Benj. _——— and David Hall, printers, 1748- 

6 


17 
James Chattin, next to the Pipe, Church Alley, 
1753-4. 

W. Dunlap, printer, 1759. 

John Morris, opposite the Three Reapers, Third 
Street, 1764. 

David Hall, 1765. 

Joseph Crukshank, printer, Third Street, 
opposite the Workhouse, 1770-72; Second 
Street, 1774; Market Street, between Second 
and Third Streets, 1770-90. 

William Evitt, printer, Bible-in-Heart, Straw- 
berry Alley, opposite Bull’s Head Tavern, 1771. 

John Dunlap, printer, Market Street, 1773. 

W. & T. Bradford, 1776-7. 

Robert Bell, printer, Third Street, 1777. 

Melchier Steiner, printer, Kees Street, 1783. 

Enoch Story, printer, Strawberry Alley, 1784. 

Joseph James, Chesnut Street, between Front 
and Second Streets, 1787. 

James & Johnson, printers, 1790-91. 

Benj. Johnson, printer, 1792. 

Daniel Lawrence, printer, 33, North Fourth 
Street, near Race, 1793. 

Jacob Johnson & Co., printers, 147, Market 
Street, 1795. 

Sam Sansom, jun., printer, 27, Mulberry Street, 
1796-7. 

Zachariah Poulson, jun., 106, Chesnut Street, 
opposite Bank of N. America, 1797-8. 

R. Aitken, printer, 22, Market Street, 1798. 

Benj. & Jacob Johnson, printers, 147, High 

Street, 1799. 
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Poughkeepsie.—Nicholas Power, printer, near 
Court -house, 1794. 
Providence.—J. Carter, printer, 1793. 
Salem.—W. Carlton, Bible and Heart, 1793. 
Tho. C. Cushing, printer, 1793. 
Trenton,—Isaac Collins, printer, 1783-93. 
Williamsburg.—William Hunter, printer, 1757. 


Wilmington.—Benj. Ferriss, 1774. 


BARBADOS. 


Bridge Town.—David Harry, 
Street, 1730. 
W. Beeby, Broad Street, near Custom-house, 


1753. 
W. C. B. 


printer, Broad 


“Pun.” —This word occurs in John 
Taylor’s Mercurius Aquaticus; or, the 
Water-Poets Answer to all that hath or 
shall be Writ by Mercurius Britanicus.... 
Printed in the Waine of the Moone Pag. 121, 
and Number 16, of Mercurius Britanicus. 
1643.” The preface (A ij) is in the best 
pamphleteering style, and declares that 


Thorny Aylo Water-Poet Laureat....doe 
resolve once and but once to take into little 
consideration, one that calls himselfe by the high 
and mighty title of Mercurius Britanicus, who 
by Order of the House is made Receiver Generall 
of all Quibbles, Crops, Clinches, Puns, Halfe-jests, 
jests, fine sentences, witty sayings, rare truths, 
modest and dutifull expressions that are to be 
found within the Line of Communication (to the 
utter undoing of poor Mercurius Aulicus, did not 
such a doughty Squire as my selfe daigne to take 
up that Paper which Avulicus scornes to touch for 
feare of fouling his fingers.) ’’ 

On pp. B iij and B iij b is given 

* A catalogue of other notable Passages. 

1. Truths, God blesse us— 

Tis high time for the Parliament, and they had 
never mo e need to write for helpe to forraigne 
States, 

2. Politique Aphorismes. 

No Councell nor estate in the World but will 
take hints af [sic] inferiours especially those that 
are scientificall and knowing men.... 

7. Jests, halfe-jests, Puns, clinches, 
Quibbles. 

I dare throw Winter or Summer with you that 
there ’s none of these in the whole book. 

8. Downeright Popery. 

The Canonization of Mt Pym before his going 
into Purgatory, and sacrifising at his hearse. 

9. Good Poetry. 

As Pym’s Elegy. 

To which add three tales of a Tub, or three 
blew beanes in a bladder, and you have the in- 
gredients of the last weeks Britanicus.”’ 

Unfortunately, though this instance is 
nineteen years earlier than the first given 
in ‘N.E.D.,’ it throws no further light on 
the origin of the word. 

Q. V. 


and 


HAIRDRESSER TO THE BAr.—John Carter, 
who died on the 7th of May at his residence 
Rowanhurst, Herne Hill, after a long illness, 
at the age of seventy-three, has well been 
called “ the Hairdresser to the Bar,” for to 
his shop by Temple Bar, known as Wolsey’s 
Palace, came judges, juniors, and all the 
great men of law for close on half a century 
for hair-cutting, shaving, and chiropody, 
and to have their hats ironed. It is said 
that Carter was the first to introduce hair- 
brushing by machinery, and that he would 
never employ an assistant who was not an 
Englishman. I was his oldest , customer, 
and went to the shop in 1848, when he was a 
boy of thirteen. The proprietor's name 
was at that time, I think, Honeyman. 
Carter, after serving as an assistant, became 
proprietor some forty years ago. He 
belonged to the Baptist denomination, 
being for many years a deacon at Bloomsbury 
Chapel, built by Sir Morton Peto in 1849, 
the late William Brock being the first 
minister E. M. 


PHINEAS FLETCHER’S ‘Love’: Aa READ- 
1nc.—In his dainty lyric Fletcher has this 
triplet, detailing certain’ points of vantage 
and manceuvres associated with the subtle 
agent whom he has under consideration :— 

Oft leaps he from the glancing eyes ; 

Oft in some smooth mount he lies ; 

Soonest he wins, the fastest flies. 
Prof. Saintsbury includes the poem in his 
useful volume of ‘Seventeenth-Century 
Lyrics,’ and in a note indicates doubt as to 
the accuracy of the third line quoted. ‘I 
should suspect,” he says, 

Soonest he wins, he fastest flies. 

It is a small matter, but the meaning 
suggested by the text is so obvious that there 
seems to be no reason for disputing its 
authenticity. The two clauses of which the 
line consists have the same subject; and 
although in prose the article would be appro- 
priately prefixed to each of the superaltives, 
it is not indispensable in verse that this 
should be the case. THomas BayNeE. 


GINGER, PUBLISHER.—To many 
the name of William Ginger will be familiar 
as the bookseller from whom the Ear! of 
Ashburnham made his first purchase, and 
so started on his career as one of the greatest 
collectors of modern times. The incident 
of the purchase is alluded to in Messrs. 
Sotheby’s sale catalogue of the first portion 
of the Ashburnham Sale. It seems that 
Ginger was also a publisher, for I have a 


copy of Terence ‘‘in usum Schole West- 
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monasteriensis,” published by him ‘“‘ad 
Insignia Collegii Westmonasteriensis Scholam 
Regiam,”’ 1768. W. Roserts. 


Lonpon: 1TS POPULATION IN 1631.— 

‘““The Privy Council, being apprehensive of an 
approaching scarcity, wrote to Sir Robert 
Ducie, Lord Mayor, on the 30th June, 1631, 
requiring him to state, in addition to certain 
other particulars, ‘ the number of mouths esteemed 
to be in the City of London, and in the Liberty ’ ; 
in consequence of which an enumeration ‘ of the 
men, women, and children’ in the City was 
made.” 
Subjoined are the statistics of this enumera- 
tion as set out in Schedule C of the ‘ Report 
of the City Day-Census, 1881,’ giving the 
figures separately for each ward :— 

London within the Walls.—Farringdon With” 
in, 8,770; Aldersgate Within, 1,797; Cripple” 
gate Within, 4,231; Bassishaw, 1,006; Cheap» 


2,500; Bread Street, 2,568; Castle Baynard, 
4,793;  Queenhithe, 3,358; Vintry, 2,742; 
Dowgate, 3,516; Candlewick, 1,696; Cord- 
wainer, 2,238; Walbrook, 2,069; Cornhill, 
1,439; Coleman Street, 2,634; Broad Street, 
3,503; Bishopsgate Within, 3,894; Aldgate, 


4,763; Lime Street, 1,107; Langbourn,. 31,68 ; 
Bridge Within, 2,392; Billingsgate, 2,597 ; 
Tower, 4,248= 71,029. 

** London without the Walls.—Portsoken, 5,703 3 
Bishopsgate Without, 3,894; Cripplegate With- 
out, 6,445; Aldersgate Without, 1,797; St. 
Bartholomew the Great, 1,388 ; St. Bartholomew 
the Less, 506; Farringdon Without, 20,846= 


40,579. 
“Old Borough of Southwark.—Bridge Without, 
18,660. 
“Total 130,268.’’ 
McMurray. 


Linen TABLECLOTHS.—Several instances 
have been given of figured linen tablecloths, 
but I fancy not of so early a date as the 
following purports to be :— 

‘“*There are still preserved in an oak chest a 

fine linen tablecloth and a set of napkins believed 
to have been brought into the family through 
Catharine, a daughter of John Hoskins. The 
iinen, which is still in good condition, has a 
repeated woven pattern showing a portrait above 
the words ‘ Quene Elizabeth.’ ”’ 
This extract is from the Homeland Hand- 
book No 36, p. 21, dealing with Barrow 
Green House, Otford, the seat of Mr. C. 
Hoskins Master. R. J. FyNMoreE. 

{Old linen tablecloths have been discussed at 
8S. vi. 286; 9S. vii. 446; 10S. xii. 408, 451.] 


Cros.” —The ‘N.E.D.’ gives this word 
for the ‘‘ cob ” walls common in the West of 
England, but offers no instance earlier than 
1880. A Devon inquest, however, of 1651 
mentions a mudde or clobbe wall.’ The 
modern ‘‘cob” is perhaps only a corrup- 
tion of this. OLD SaRuM. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct, 


‘“Tartinc.’—We should be glad to 
receive any light on the history and deriva- 
tion of this term of needlework. Our earliest 
quotation at present is from Mrs. Gaugain’s 
“Lady’s Assistant: Knitting,’ &c., 1842, 
in which the word is used as a well-known 
term. Earlier quotations will be welcomed. 
In appearance the word is the verbal sub- 
stance of the verb to tat; but for this, or for 
its agent-noun tatter, we have no quotation 
before 1881; so that tat may be merely a 
back-formation inferred from tatting, and 
this have a different origin. In any case the 
origin of tat is no clearer than that of tatting. 
Tatting is said to have been ‘‘the rage ” 
from 1860 to 1880, when, according to our 
quotations, every fashionable old maid 
“talked scandal over her tatting.”” The first 
appearance of the word, if it could be found, 
might throw light on its origin. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


COLONIAL OFFICE ADMINISTRATION,—Can 
any of your readers refer me to a couple of 
articles on the above subject which appeared 
in two of our leading reviews or magazines 
some few years back? The earlier one was, 
I think, by Sir John Bramston, G.C.M.G., 
and showed the very capable work effected by 
the higher permanent officials in Downing 
Street ; and the other by the late Sir A. W. 
Hemming, G.C.M.G. Both of these writers 
were at one time high officials in the Colonial 
service. J. 8. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


LatIn QUOTATION.— 
I, pete colestes, ubi nulla est cura, recessus. 
I presume this line is of Christian origin, and 
shall be glad to know the author of it. 
Net MEzzo. 


HAMPDEN AND SHIP MonEy.—l am 
trying to find out the exact words John 
Hampden used when he objected to pay the 
ship-money tax. If there is a record of 
them, I should be very much obliged if 
some correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ would 
supply them. I have tried in many ways 
to obtain the words, but have so far tailed. 

I. L. Grist. 
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Dr. BexKe’s Drary.—Dr. Charles [T.] 
Beke, in an eight-page pamphlet entitled 
‘A Letter to M. Daussy, President of the 
Central Committee of the Geographical 
Society of France,’ dated 15 Feb., 1850, 
writes 

‘** During my absence of upwards of three years 
from England, I kept a diary, which I carefully 
wrote up daily and almost hourly,—nay, often 
at the very moment of the occurrences recorded. 
This diary was transmitted, in duplicate, to 
England at every opportunity; and since my 
return home I have had the whole transcribed, 
with the intention ot printing it for my own use 
preparatory to the publication of my travels. 
Aconsiderable portion of it has, indeed, already 
passed through the press.”’ 

This three years’ diary covered Dr. Beke’s 
journey through Shoa and Abyssinia, 1841-3. 
Is this diary still in existence, and has it been 
printed ? Dr. Wallis Budge, in a biblio- 
graphical list in his work ‘The Egyptian 
Sudan,’ 1907, ii. 519, names ‘‘ Beke, C.T., 
Travels ‘and Researches. London, 1846.’ 
But I have come across no other reference 
to such a work, nor is it known at the 
library of the Royal Geographical Society. 
All that I have seen of Dr. Beke’s travels 
is contained in detached papers in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
and Reports of the British Association, 
mostly reprinted in pamphlet form, and other 
pamphlets largely of a controversial nature. 
I have seen no connected account of his 
travels. 

I am inclined to think that Dr. Budge’s 
reference above is a mistake, Dr. Beke’s 
pamphlet, entitled ‘A Statement of Facts 
relative to the Transactions between the 
Writer and the late British Political Mission 
to the Court of Shoa, in Abissinia,’ 1846, 
being intended. FrEepK. A. EpWARDs. 

39, Agate Road, Hammersmith. 


SHAKESPEARE: CROKER PortTRAIT.—Can 
any one inform me of the present where- 
abouts of this portrait? In 1824 an 
engraving was published by G. Smeeton 
“from a portrait in the collection of John 
Wilson Croker, Esq., It sur- 
rounded by an oval within a square, and 
the original was painted upon canvas. 

Croker died in 1857. Perhaps some one 
may remember the picture and can help me 
to trace it. W. S. BRASSINGTON. 

Stratford-upon-Avon, 


Davsvuz, PREVIOUSLY D’AvusBus.—In the 
* D.N.B’ article on Charles Daubuz, written 
by Mr. Thompson Cooper, who died some 
years ago, it is stated that Charles, who was 
Vicar of Brotherton in the West Riding of 


Yorkshire 1699-1717, was son of Isaie 
d’Aubus, Protestant pastor of Nérac in 
Guienne, and it is said as follows :— 

“On the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 

the father obtained from Louis XIV. a document, 
still preserved in the family archives, authorising 
him to leave France with his wife, Julie, and four 
children. He started for England, but on reach- 
ing Calais he died at an inn, and was privately 
buried in the garden, the innkeeper helping his 
widow, during the night, to dig the grave. She 
was afterwards joined at Calais by her husband’s 
brother, who held some ecclesiastical preferment 
in the north of England, and he succeeded in 
bringing the widow and her children over to this 
country, and settling them in Yorkshire.” 
The italics are mine. I hope that some 
readers, versed in the ecclesiastical history of 
the numerous parishes in the diocese of 
York, may furnish information likely to sup- 
ply a clue to the discovery (1) of the nature 
of the preferment held by this brother of a 
French Huguenot pastor—himself of course 
a Frenchman born and bred, like his brother 
—who must have migrated from France to 
England and taken orders in the Church of 
England some years previous to 1685, and 
(2) of the place where the preferment was 
held. 

I am aware that the term “north of 
England”’ included at the close of the seven- 
teenth century the dioceses of Carlisle, 
Chester, Durham, and York; but it is, 
I think, a fair presumption that if this 
gentleman settled his brother's widow 
and family in Yorkshire, the place where 
he settled them was the place of his own 
residence or somewhere close to it, which 
on that supposition would be within the 
diocese of York. F. pE H. L. 


Latix OBSCURITIES IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
VisiTatTions.—I should be glad of a little 
assistance with the following references, 
which I take from records of ecclesiastical 
visitations dating from temp. Elizabeth 
onward. 

1. Following the name of a _ rector— 
Sabor (sometimes ‘‘ Sabba ”’). 

2. Following a_ curate’s name—‘‘ satq 
[?] p’ Cant. Decemb. 1605 et a p'dicat p’ 
Arched. Cat. [sic] 1605.” 

3. After four elders’ names—“ in v’."” 

4. What were ‘‘scdeiner” ? The term 
occurs following two personal names. 

5. After naming churchwardens—‘‘ D™ 
Ded. 14 dies ad putand., Jurat exhib. bill 
16° Nov. 3s sesste Edrin Michis.” 

6. Following nominal reference to a 
curate—‘‘ D* E’pus monuit E"™ ad compend 
Cor. Eo. infra mensem.” 
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7. After naming a parish clerk—‘‘ Agrotat, 
Contin’ in Mensem.” 

8. Following mention of a schoolmaster— 
** DF dect eum Excom’ for ita q' et ante 
2! festem prox. Term.” 

9. Subsequent to naming a midwife— 
** A’ dect eum citand fore thys et modi.” 

It is partially by reason of my comparative 
unfamiliarity with this class of record, but 
chiefly on account of the extremely con- 
tracted nature of a proportion of the entries, 
that I find it necessary to submit the above 
list. I have no doubt that more experienced 
persons will find the majority of the quota- 
tions extremely simple, assuming that I have 
transcribed them correctly. W. McM. 


oF Youtn.—What medieval authors, 
English or otherwise describe or allude to the 
mill which grinds old folks into young ones ? 
In how many countries is this mill spoken 
of ? I am desirous to hear of the earliest 
existing sources of the tale. M. P. 


WILLIAM JUNIPER OF JUNIPER HALL, 
Sutton.—Any clue to his first marriage 
about 1786, and the location of Juniper Hall, 
will oblige. 

[See a book on ‘Juniper Hall’: by Constance 
Hill, 1904. ] 


Vircin Mary CALLED ‘‘ EMPRESS OF 
HeEtt.”—In the will of John Templeman, 
citizen and Salter of London, dated 15 June, 
1501(Commissary of London, Book ‘‘ Harvy,” 
folio 245), occurs the following :— 

““T bequeth my soule to almyghty god my 
creatour, saviour, and Redemer, And to _ his 
blessid Moder Seint Mary Virgyn, Quene of 
Hevyn, lady of the World, and emprisse of hell.”’ 
Have any readers of ‘N. & Q." met before 
with this combination of titles ? 

G. H. 


CHARLES HarRISON the 
family history of Charles Harrison Ryall, 
born 1808, son of George Ryall, who resided 
for some years at Nenagh, co. Tipperary, 
and afterwards somewhere near Bally- 
mackey, where he is supposed to have died. 
He married the only daughter and child of 
Dr. Harrison, said to have been an Army 
surgeon. L. R. R. 


. TERTULLIAN ON CHRISTIANS AND Lions.— 
Can any one explain what is the point in the 
second clause in the following, from a familiar 
passage in Tertullian’s ‘ Apologeticus ° (c. 40)? 
**Straightway the cry is, ‘Away with the 
Christians to the lion!’ What! shall you give 
such multitudes to a single beast ?’’—Thelwall’s 
translation. 
Kom Omso. 


| 
| 


GRIERSON, GRERESONE, OR GREIR FAMILy- 
—Can any one inform me whether Thomas 
Greir of Sea Park, N.B., compiled and pub- 
lished a pedigree of this family, and at what 
date ? Is he still alive ? 

I shall be much obliged for any informa- 
tion on the early history of this family. 
Where can I get ready access to the pedigree 
(if any), or purchase one? R. C. Rem. 


Str JoHn Rosinson, Br., c. 1660.—Sir 
John was Lord Mayor of London in the 
reign of Charles II. I shall be glad of the 
following information about him :— 


1. Where he was born. 

2. The names of his father and mother. 

3. Anything about his father, who was, 
I believe, an Archdeacon of Nottingham. 

4. The way in which he was connected 
with Archbishop Laud, as I have seen them 
referred to as half-brothers. 

5. Whether any book exists which con- 
tains a portrait of Sir John. 

J. BRAMBY. 

13, Burns Street, Nottingham. 


ANDREW HeEarsEy.—TI find his adminis- 
tration (d. 1752) in P.C.C. Act Book. He 
mentions only a daughter Christian, wife of 
David Gavin. Any clue to his English abode, 
place of marriage with Margaret Corver, or 
baptism of his son Andrew (about 1719), will 
oblige. A. C. H. 


Mappock Famity.—Can any one give 
me particulars as to ancestry, &c., of 
Maddock, who married about 1625 Mary, 
daughter of Richard Holworthy of Bristol ? 

GRACE CHERRY. 


OrGANISTS OF St. Pavt’s CATHEDRAL 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—Has any book 
been published which contains a list of the 
organists of St. Paul’s Cathedral and of 
Westminster Abbey with the dates of their 
appointments ? If not, I shall be glad if 
readers will kindly send to me direct the 
names and dates of any of them. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 


Henry VIII. at SIEGE OF BOULOGNE.— 
In Hoares ‘History of Wilts,’ vol. v., 
under Bristow family, an incident is related 
of Henry VIII. at the siege of Boulogne in 
1544. It states that at the time of the 
surrender Henry was so overjoyed with 
excitement that he flung his hat into the 
air, and it was caught in falling by @ courtier, 
Nicholas Bristow, who was afterwards 
rewarded. Some verses describing the occur- 
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rence are said to have been written, but were 
unfortunately lost. Can any one tell me 
whether these verses were ever printed, and 
if so, where they may be found ? 

G. H. W. 


RICHARD GLYNN, PUBLISHER; BRITISH 
INSTITUTION: ‘AUTOGRAPH PoORTFOLIO.’— 
My inquiry at 10S. ix. 209 respecting Richard 
Glynn elicited no reply. His address was 
36, Pall Mall, from 1827 to his death in 
1838. Ihave since come across the following 
reference to him in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for February, 1839, p. 219, in an obituary 
notice of his father :— 

** Dec. 29. At Dartmouth, aged 97, Mr. Dennys 
Glynn, father of the late Mr. Richard Glynn, 
bookseller, Pall-mall, Secretary to the British 
Institution, editor of the ‘ Autograph Portfolio,’ 
and other works.”’ 

I shall be grateful for any information 
respecting the British Institution, and the 
Autograph Portfolio? 

Richard Glynn was probably the pur- 
chaser of the original assignment of ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ referred to at 10S. vi. 445. 

T. GLYNN, 

19, Dalton Road, Lisecard, Cheshire. 

[For an account of the British Institution see 
‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,’ s.v.] 


MILTON AND CHEADLE’S JOURNEY ACROSS 
AMERICA IN 1863.—Where can I find any 
account of the antecedents of these travellers? 

M. N. 


WILLIAM KELLY wrote ‘ Across the Rocky 
Mountains from New York to California 
in 1849.2 I shall be glad of information 
about him. M. N. 


GIFFARD=MILu.—The daughters of Sir 
Ambrose Hardinge Giffard, Chief Justice 
of Ceylon (who died at sea, 1827), by his 
wife, a daughter of Lowell Pennell, Esq., 
of Lyme Regis, are given in Vivian’s ‘ Visita- 
tions of Devon ’ as follows :— 

1. Jane Mary=Sir Wm. Webb Follett, 
Attorney-General. 

2. Sarah (or Lucy), died unmarried. 

3. Harriet=Capt. Wentworth Bayley. 

4. Rose= Rev. Fagan. 

5. Emma= Rev. —— Tate. 

Can any one kindly tell which of these 
married William Mill, Notary Public (London 
or Edinburgh ?), and any particulars about 
them ? William Mill was father of Major 
James Mill, 40th Regiment, present at 
Waterloo, and was then living. 

JOHN WALES. 

Norton Lea, Chelston, Torquay. 


Replies. 


KITE OR DRAGON. 
(11 8. i. 383.) 


Peruaps I may throw a little light on the 
question raised by Mr. NIcHOLsoN. 
Paper kites were introduced into Europe 
from China some centuries since, but the 
precise date is unknown. The kite is 
apparently first mentioned in a small 
French and English dictionary in 1690. 

A common name for this toy in China is 
chi yao, from which our English name 
“kite 1s derived, as the two Chinese words 
mean a paper kite (or sparrowhawk, &c.). 

Not only is this a common shape for the 
kite to take in its native land, but all sorts 
of imitations of creatures in heaven, earth, 
and the sea are to be seen flying in the sky 
in that land. Hence the various names 
which the paper kite bears in the different 
countries of Europe. Possibly the first 
introduced into England were of the shape 
of the bird of prey, the kite—at all events, 
the Chinese name was adopted. Again, it is 
not unlikely that one in the form of a dragon, 
of which the Chinese are so fond, may have 
been the first to be seen in Scotland, and have 
fixed the name of dragon on the toy for all 
future time. We have again the same name 
in German, viz., fliegende Drache. 

I do not remember amongst the thousands 
and tens of thousands of kites I have seen 
in China to have noticed one in the shape 
of a stag; but in parts of the Far East I 
understand they are common; hence the 
French name cerf-volant, and also the 
Italian cervo volante. 

Again, in Portuguese we have another 
bird-name for the kite, papagaio de papel, 
i.e., a paper parrot. 

So far it would seem rather far-fetched, 
when such @ plain origin for the names is 
available, to ascribe any, at least, of the 
above names to shooting stars. In justice, 
however, to Mr. NicHoLson’s idea, it may 
be noted that the Spanish call a paper kite 
cometa. Here it may be that a round cash 
or sun, with one of the long tails to it which 
the Chinese are so fond of attaching to their 
kites, gave the notion of a comet, and not 
any swiftness such as of a shooting star. 
Another name for a kite in Spanish is 
birlocha, I believe. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to note 
that some Chinese ascribe the invention of 
kites to Meh-tsz, a philosopher who lived 
in the fifth century B.c., but the first trust- 
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worthy information as to kites dates from 
the end of the third century before Christ. 

The Chinese have anticipated us in the use 
of kites in war. Several instances are on 
record of their employmentin military opera- 
tions. 

Strutt in ‘Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of England’ mentions the intro- 
duction of the kite from China to Europe. 

A chapter on kites is to be found in 
* Jaarlijks-che Feesten en Gebruiken van de 
Emoy Chineezen,’ by J. J. M. de Groot, 
published in Batavia by Bruining & Co. in 
1883. J. DyeR Batt. 
Hadley Wood, Middlesex. 


‘*AS DEAD AS QUEEN ANNE” (11 S. i. 
347).—This is the third time the question 
has been asked in ‘ N. & Q.’ (see 2 8. xi. 488 ; 
4 S. ili. 405, 467); but no satisfactory 
explanation has been forthcoming, so I 
venture to put forward a suggestion. 

When the phrase first appeared I cannot 
say. The answer at 458. ili. 467 shows that 
Swift used Queen Elizabeth in the same 
sense in ‘Polite Conversations,’ which 
appeared in 1738. Now Queen Anne died 
1 Aug., 1714, and there was much mystery 
at the time as to her successor. I do not 
wish to quote a lot of authorities on such 
a well-known event, but it seems it was the 
aim of the Jacobite party to keep the 
fact of the death of the Queen a secret till 
their plans for the proclamation of the 
Pretender were matured; see a curious 
pamphlet entitled ‘Some Account of the 
Two Nights Court at Greenwich: Wherein 
may be seen the Reason, Rise, and Progress 
of the late unnatural Rebellion, against his 
Sacred Majesty King George, and_ his 
Government > (Edinburgh, reprinted, 1716, 
pp. 59). Miss Strickland elaborates this ; 
and Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, offered 
to go out with certain noblemen and 
proclaim James III. (see Spence’s ‘ Anec- 
dotes,* p. 53; Maty, ‘Memoirs of the Earl 
of Chesterfield,’ i. 243). 

Not only was there uncertainty as to the 
death of the Queen, but there was un- 
certainty as to the fate of whoever should 
make a wrong move. There would be the 
question, ‘“‘Is the Queen really dead ?” 
which, when afterwards the Whigs were 
triumphant, would be sarcastically asked, 
“Is Queen Anne dead ?”*? which became 
a proverbial saying for trite well-known 
news. I only put this forward as a sug- 
gestion for what it is worth. 

A. RHODEs. 


The phrase ‘“‘ As dead as Queen Anne ” 
probably originated from an incident which 
took place in ‘Old Portsmouth" when 
Sir John Gibson was Governor of that place. 
W. H. Saunders in his ‘Annals of Ports- 
mouth * states that Mr. Carter (grandfather 
of Sir John Carter who was at a later date 
M.P. for the borough), being in the Royal 
Exchange, London, was a spectator of the 
proclamation of George I. He finished his 
business, and as locomotion was slow and 
costly in those days, and Mr. Carter was a 
good walker, he travelled down to Ports- 
mouth on foot, and, arriving there on 
3 August, promulgated the news. Gibson 
being a strict Jacobite, and no friend of the 
house of Brunswick, sent for Mr. Carter, 
and, after upbraiding him with setting abroad 
what he believed to be a false and seditious 
report, was about to commit him to prison, 
when the arrival of a king’s messenger with 
confirmation of the news relieved Gibson 
from the necessity of carrying out this 
extreme measure. The threatened imprison- 
ment of Mr. Carter by Governor Gibson gave 
rise to the bantering question, ‘‘ Pray can 
you tell me if it is true that Queen Anne is 
dead ?” F. 


The proverb ‘‘ Queen Anne is dead” 
signifies that a person is imparting stale 
news. It would probably not make the 
least difference to the meaning if any other 
prominent deceased individual were named. 
Hence in Sussex there is said to be a proverb 
““My Lord Baldwin’s dead,” which means 
precisely the same thing. But the saying 
“As dead as Queen Anne” does not bear 
the same significance as ‘‘ Queen Anne is 
dead.” 

‘* As dead as Queen Anne ”* seems to mean 
that any attempt to revive some visionary 
or impracticable scheme is hopeless. In this 
sense the expression was used by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain some twenty or twenty-five 
years ago. Speaking of the proposed revival 
of some Parliamentary measure, he declared 
it to be ‘‘ as dead as Queen Anne.” There 
are no doubt much earlier instances of the 
phrase. In fact, it probably dates from 
shortly after the death of Queen Anne. 

W. Scorr. 


The saying in its true form, ‘‘ Queen 
Anne is dead,” is duly entered in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ viii. 41, where everything that is 
known about it (very little), including all 
that has been noted in ‘N. & Q.,* is set 
down. So far as the evidence goes, it is 
modern. W. C. B. 
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Addison announced that Queen Anne was | Many of the registers mentioned in the 


dead long after the news had _ become 
common knowledge. In 1889, says Dr. 
Brewer (‘ Historic Note-Book’), his letter 
containing the announcement was sold by 
Sotheby & Wilkinson at a literary sale. 

J. Hotpen 


Even a few days ago I heard ‘‘ Her 
Majesty,” followed by ‘‘ Queen Victoria is 
dead,” and no one who sees much of Ministers 
and ex-Ministers can fail to understand 
‘how the phrase arose.” E. A. F. 


As reference is being made to the death 
of Queen Anne, I think it may be of interest 
if I state that my sister remembers a lady 
who was on intimate terms with an old 
gentleman born more than ten years 
before Queen Anne came to the throne. 

At first it sounds hardly possible, but the 
fact is as stated. I append the dates :— 

Old gentleman, b. 1690, d. 1784. 

Old lady, b. 1764-5, d. 1857. 

My sister, b. 1851. 

All three were relations of mine. 

C. St. J. M. 


[Other correspondents thanked for replies.j 


Henry Boyte, 1826 (11 S. i. 290).—To 
the best of my knowledge no biographical 
dictionary throws any light on the personality 
of Henry Boyle. In addition to ‘The 
Universal Chronologist,’ he is credited with 
the authorship of ‘Chronoiogy of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries.’ As 
this, however, may only be the ‘“ continua- 
tion” referred to on the title-page of 
‘The Universal Chronologist,* it may merely 
prove that Boyle’s work was issued separate 
from his translation. In the absence of any 
evidence to the contrary, it may perhaps be 
conjectured that the author was a cadet 
of the family of Boyle in Ayrshire, that he 
had settled in London, and that he did 
literary work there. W.S.S. 


Pusric ScHoon REGISTERS (11 i. 203, 
269, 294).—The following are schools of the 
Society of Friends :— 


Ackworth (boys and_ girls)—Ackworth School 
Catalogue, 1799-1831. 

List of Ackworth Scholars, 1779-1879. 

Croydon (boys and girls), now at Saffron Walden ; 
founded at Islington.—A list has been 
published. 

Saffron Walden. See Croydon. 

Sidcot (boys and girls).—Sidcotians, 1808-90. 

Tottenham, Grove House. <A high-class boys’ 
school that flourished circa 1845-70. A list 
has been published. 

York, Bootham School (boys only).—List of 
Masters and Scholars, 1829-78. 

List of Masters and Scholars, 1829-1905. 


foregoing lists, being privately printed, have 


not got into the British Museum Library. 
May I, as a user of this class of record, appeal 
to.school librarians, and others having spare 
copies, to see that the national library is 
supplied ? 

The Museum authorities are not con- 
sistent in their method of cataloguing these 
books. For this reason, doubtless, none of 
your London bibliographers have mentioned 
W. D. Parish’s ‘ List of Carthusians* which 
held the field alone for Charterhouse from 
1879 till 1903. This book is catalogued 
under ‘ Parish,* but not under ‘Charter- 
house.’ 

The arrangement of these registers, is, as 
a rule, chronological, this being the way in 
which the original records present them- 
selves to the compiler. They are primarily 
intended, too, for old scholars, who naturally 
like to be reminded of their contemporaries 
at a glance, so to speak. May I point out, 
however, to future compilers, that an alpha- 
betical arrangement, as in the case of Messrs. 
Barker and Stenning’s ‘ Westminster Regis- 
ter* (such a book being its own index), is 
much more convenient to the outside reader, 
who ultimately forms a far larger clientele 
than do the alumni of the school in question? 

PeRcEVAL Lucas. 


Westminster. A List of Scholars of St. Peter’s 
College, Westminster, as they were elected 
to Christ Church College, Oxford, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, from the foun- 
dation by Queen Elizabeth, MDLXI., to the 
present time, including the admissions into 
the first-named College from MDcLxuI, Lon- 
don, MDCCLXXXVII. 


This gives the ages of the pupils admitted 
into Westminster, and notes as to the 
preferments gained by former pupils. 


University Club, Dublin. 


The press-mark for the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Register is 1077 f. 84. It will be found 
under ‘ Reprints,* with a cross-reference 
from E. H. Adamson. A. RHODES. 


I should like to correct a mistake. What 
is alluded to as a register of boys educated 
at Elizabeth College, Guernsey, is nothing 
more than, as it claims to be, ‘A Short 
Chronicle.’ It was but a preliminary canter 
to the Register (1824-74), which was 
published in 1898 by Clarke, States Arcade, 
Guernsey, 8s. It is almost exhaustive, giving 
full names of fathers with their rank, &c., 
mothers’ names, Christian and surnames 
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before marriage, and the subsequent careers 
of the boys. 
Vol. ii., carrying on the work to the end 
of the nineetenth century, is now in progress. 
C. J. DURAND, 
The Villa, Guernsey. 


‘* STANDING FOR PARLIAMENT” (11 S. i. 
87, 252).—In the Camden Society volume 
‘Proceedings in Kent, 1640,’ Sir Edward 
Dering writes to Sir Roger Twysden, 20 Dec., 
1639 :— 

‘** IT did, with some easterne freindes, then, and 
next day, name you for a knight’s service to the 
House, which was received with a cheerefull 
desire. Beleeve me, heere is in these partes 
a very strong party indisposed, nor will they take 
any impression (for aught I can discerne) for them 
who stand.”’ 

In another letter, 16 March, 1639/40, he 
writes 

* About the end of Mychaelmas terme, 1639, 
many men were spoken of as fit to stand to bee 
knights for Kent.” 

And again, 2 Oct., 1640 :— 

“* Yf you intend to stand for one of the knights of 
the sheire, you must speedily appeere.”’ © 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


Letters FoR NAMES: Lon- 
DON BooKSELLERS (11 S. i. 346).—Mr. Prier- 
POINT is no doubt right in suggesting that 
the long list of letters on the book referred to 
represents a number of different booksellers, 
by whom the book, published in 1673, was 
to be sold. Many, if not all, of these can be 
identified. ! would suggest the following 
as being probably intended by some of the 
initials 

H. T.—Henry Twyford (see the title-page 
quoted). His name also appears on ‘ The 
Book of Oaths,’ second edition, 1689. 

J. P.—J. Place, whose name also appears 
on ‘ The Book of Oaths,’ 1689. 

J. B.—John Bill, printer, who died about 
1683, when the Book of Common Prayer was 
issued by the ‘‘Assigns‘of John Bill, deceas’d.”* 
He was probably a son of John Bill, book- 
seller and king’s printer, who died in 1630 
(see 10 S. xii. 25). 

T. B.—T. Bassett. ‘ Europe Speculum, or 
a View or Survey of the State of Religion 
in the Western Parts of the World,’ by S. 
Edwin Sandys, Kt., was published by ‘‘ T. 
Bassett, The George, near St. Dunstan’s 
Church, 1687.” Name also on ‘ The Book of 
Oaths,” us. 

R. P.—Robert Pawlett, who published Sir 
Robt. Twisden’s ‘ Historical Vindication of 
pe ieee of England in point of Schism,’ 


T. D.—Thomas Dring, bookseller, at 
‘*The Blew Anchor,” next Mitre Court, and 
at ‘‘The White Lion,” for whom Milton’s 
‘Poems * were printed in 1673. He appears 
to have been in business in 1655. Or per- 
haps ‘‘ T. D.” represented Sir Thomas Davis, 
bookseller, 1667-8, who was Lord Mayor in 
1677 (see 108. vi. 431). 

W. J.—William Jones. Alexander Cooke’s 
‘More Worke for a Masse-Priest* was 
‘*Printed for William Jones, dwelling in 
Red-Crosse Streete, 1681.” 

C. H.—C. Harper, whose name also 
appears on ‘ The Book of Oaths’ above. 

J. W.—John Wickens. ‘ The Last Famous 
Siege of the City of Rochel,’ by Peter Mer- 
nault, 1679, was printed for him. 

Has any effort been made to form a register 
of old London booksellers? I have my- 
self collected the names of several hundreds 
of them. A full list would no doubt be 
interesting and useful. 

Frepk. A. EDWARDS. 

39, Agate Road, Hammersmith, W. 

[Reply from W. C. B. next week.| 


‘““GaNION ConeERIGA,” Morro 
(11 S. i. 109).—In Logan’s ‘Clans of the 
Scottish Highlands,’ originally published by 
Ackermann, London, 1845, my copy being 
the Glasgow reprint of David Bryce & Son, 
1899, at p. 81, in an article on the Mac- 
Donalds of Clan Ranald, it is stated that the 
cath-ghairm or war-shout of the clan is 
‘*Dhaindheoin co theiraidh e,” and the 
meaning of it is given as ‘‘In spite of all 
opposition.” In Keltie’s ‘History of the 
Scottish Highlands, Highland Clans, and 
Highland Regiments* (London, Mackenzie, 
n.d.) the woodcut prefixed to the account 
of this clan giving the arms of Clanranald 
has on the motto ribbon identically the 
same words. But in the ‘History of the 
Highlands and of the Highland Clans,’ by 
James Browne, LL.D. (Glasgow, Fullarton, 
1838), in an engraving of the arms of this 
clan, the motto is given as ‘‘ Dhandeon co 
heirigha.” Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I. 


MacDonald of Clanranald uses ‘‘ Dhandeon 
co heirigha™ as one of his family mottoes, 
probably a@ corruption of the older spelling 
mentioned in the query. 

BERNARD LorpD M. QUILLIN. 


The words ‘‘Ganion Coheriga”’ are not 
Gaelic at all. They are merely the sound 
of the Clanronald slogan phonetically trans- 
formed into the speech of the Sassenach. 
The Gaelic of the Clanronald slogan was 
A ain deoin co ’heireadh e,’” which, 
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translated literally, means ‘‘ In spite of who 
would say it,” and has something of the 
sound in Lowland ears of ‘Ganion 
Coheriga.” See, for the Clanronald motto, 
Chambers’s ‘ Popular Rhymes of Scotland,’ 
p- 358. May I be pardoned for pointing out 
how the slogan copied above, when com- 
pared with the late Mr. James Ptart’s 
version, written from memory, affords 
striking evidence of that distinguished 
scholar’s marvellous mastery over the Gaelic 
tongue ? W. Scort. 


May BaskKETS AND JUNE Boxes (11 S. 
i. 347, 394)—The opening of Spenser’s 
‘Shepheards Calender,’ 1579-80, under 
‘Maye ’ should be noticed :— 
Yougthes folke now flocken in every where, 
To gather May bus-kets [bushes] and smelling brere: 
And home they hasten the postes to dight, 
And all the Kirke pillours eare day light, 
With Hawthorne buds, and swete Eglantine, 
And girlonds of roses, and Sopps-in-wine. 

Globe ed., 1869, p. 458. 


By ‘‘ postes” the poet would hardly mean 
maypoles ; more likely the posts fixed at 
the entrances of great houses, e.g., those of 
magistrates. It was usual to “trim” the 
posts of a new Lord Mayor (‘ N.E.D.,’ vii. 
1159). 

When was the decorating of churches on 
May Day given up ? W. C. B. 


GEORGE ELLs, 1753-1815 (11 S. i. 268).— 
The statement in ‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ that George Ellis was educated 
at Westminster School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is confirmed by Gorton’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,’ 1830, vol. i. p. 699. 
Gorton adduces The Gentleman’s Magazine 
as the authority for his assertion. 

W.S.S. 


Best COMPANY CONSISTS OF FIVE PERSONS 
(11 S. i. 367).—Athenzus, lib. i. p. 48, 
quotes some lines from a Sicilian poet, 
Archestratus, who composed a work in 
hexameter verse on a gastronomic subject. 
In the course of the quotation occur the 
following words :— 


"Eotwoay & tpeis 1) of Lvvdravtes 
wévte ye pa) TAéiovs. 

‘* Let their total number [7.e., that of those 
at table] be three or four, or at the utmost 
five.” 

The source for the saying referred to by 
C. B. W. that the company at dinner should 
be neither more than the Muses nor less than 
the Graces is Varro’s Menippean satire 
‘Nescis quid vesper serus vehat,* in which, 


according to Aulus Gellius, lib. xiii. 11, 
we are told that the number of guests ought 
to begin with the number of the Graces, 
and go up to that of the Muses :— 

* Dicit autem convivarum numerum incipere 
oportere a Gratiarum numero et progredi ad 
Musarum, id est proficisci a tribus et consistere in 
novem, ut cum paucissimi convive sunt, non 
pauciores sint quam tres, cum plurimi, non plures 
quam novem,” 

The ideal number was variously estimated 
among the ancients. In cap. 5 of the Life of 
Verus in the Augustan History we have the 
proverb ‘‘Septem convivium, novem vero 
convicium.” Ausonius, ‘ Ephemeris,’ v. 5, 
puts the figure lower :— 

Quinque advocavi; sex enim convivium 
Cum rege iustum: si super, convicium est. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 
Aberystwyth, 


GALLOPING HoGAN: THE MRAPPAREES 
(11 S. i. 367).—The poem entitled ‘The 
Rapparees’ in the collected verses of the late 
Hon. Thomas D’Arcy McGee, the Irish- 
Canadian statesman (pp. 310-11-12), gives a 
good deal of information on the subject. 
In an editorial note Mrs. Sadler, novelist, 
remarks :— 

‘** This is a logical defence of a most injured class. 
of brave men. The Rapparees first appeared 
in the wars for James II., and were the guerillas 
of that and the succeeding generation. A false 
Williamite nomenclature has made the name 
synonymous with assassination and _ larceny. 
This, to be true, would make all that history 
records of fugitive heroism false.’’ 

J. F. Hocan. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland Avenue. 


TovucHING FOR THE EVIL: 
ToucHING Piece ” (11 8. i. 389).—In 1684 
John Browne, Sworn Chirurgeon in Ordinary 
to the King, published a volume in Three 
Books, with the following titles: E. 
‘ Adenochoiradelogia’; 2. ‘ Choeradelogia’ ; 
3. ‘ Charisma Basilicon,’ &c. Prefixed to the 
collection, in addition to a portrait of Browne 
engraved by White, is a curious frontispiece, 
also engraved by White, entitled ‘ The Royal 
Gift of Healing,” representing Charles I. 
seated on his throne, surrounded by his 
Court, touching for the king’s evil. The 
book was ‘‘ Sold by Samuel Lowndes over- 
against Exeter Change in the Strand.” 

If P. D. M. will refer to ‘ Curialia Miscel- 
lanea,’ by Dr. Samuel Pegge, F.S.A., London, 
1818, 8vo, he will find a most interesting 
historical treatise on ‘The Virtues of the 
Royal Touch,’ pp. 111-72, and this will 
furnish, I hope, all the information desired. 
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The above titles are as Pegge gives them, 
but in 1 and2 it should surely be ‘‘-cheir-” 
and not ‘-choir-” or ‘-cheer-.” 

JoHN HOopDGKIN. 


A gold touch piece is in a show-case at 
the Royal College of Physicians of London. 
This shows on its obverse the Archangel 
Michael overcoming the dragon with the 
words ‘‘ Soli Deo gloria.’”” On the reverse is a 
ship in full sail, with the inscription ‘‘ Car 
Il. D.G.M.B. Fr. et Hi. Rex.” W. F. 


I believe that I have a touching piece. It 
is of silver, much worn, rather larger than 
a sixpenny piece. On one side is a ship in 
full sail on rough water with legend—as well 
as I can decipher it—[letter rubbed out] 
EX. D. G. M. B. ET H.R. CR. HP. TVSC. On the 
other side is an angel (St. Michael ?) with a 
spear killing a dragon, with the motto 
** Soli deo gloria.’’? The piece has a small hole 
bored in it, and seems, from the partial 
manner in which it is worn out in places, 
as if it had been attached to a chain and 
carried with other trinkets. ; 

If P. D. M. cannot see a better specimen 
without difficulty, I shall be happy to lend 
him my piece. L. A. W. 

Dublin. 


{Mr. W. R. B. PRIDEAUxX also thanked for reply.] 


“Lats * (11 S. i. 209, 273, 375).—It is 
worth notice that the assumption of a form 
1+ s does not get rid of the necessity for 
assuming also a forml-+q-+s. The latter 
is necessary for explaining the Skt. rukshas, 
shining, quoted by Uhlenbeck in his ‘Skt. 
Etym. Dict.,’ p. 250, Pers. rukhsh, a ray of 
light, and other forms, quoted by Horn in his 
‘Pers. Etym. Dict.,’ p. 136; and even for 
explaining the A.-S. lizan, to shine, where the 
x is due to hs, as in the O.H.G. liehsen, 
shining. What the Old Irish /és or léss 
has to do with this I have no idea; for it is 
allied by Celtic scholars with the O. Ir. 
lainn, shining, and with the Latin splendére 
from a root splend; see Walde’s ‘ Lat. 
Etym. Dict.,’ p. 589. It is much simpler to 
connect the Icel. ljtis with the A.-S. and 
German forms than to assume a new and 
unnecessary root. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Sir Isaac NEwrTon AnD Kin@’s COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE: Dr. RoBERT UVEDALE (10 S. 
xii. 229, 294).— At the above references 
mention is made of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
want of success in his candidature for the 
Provostship of King’s College, Cambridge, 
in or about 1689, when of course he was 
Mr. Newton merely. 


Can any of your correspondents tell me 
whether in Brewster’s ‘ Life of Newton,’ or 
in any other account of him, notice is taken 
of his equally unsuccessful attempt, some 
years before, to obtain the Law Fellowship 
at Trinity College ? 

According to Hutchins (‘History of 
Dorset,’ iii. 147), his competitor for this was 
Mr. Robert Uvedale, who was already one 
of the Divinity Fellows of that College. 

It appears that the Master, Dr. Barrow, 
decided in favour of the latter, saying that 
Mr. Uvedale and Mr. Newton being (at 
that time) equal in literary attainments, he 
must give the fellowship to Mr. Uvedale as 
thesenior. Mr. Uvedale, however, soon after 
vacated the fellowship by marriage with one 
of the granddaughters of Sir Matthew Hale, 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 

As Dr. Robert Uvedale (he was made 
LL.D. at Cambridge in 1682), he was one 
of the greatest botanists of his day in 
Europe, and his hortus siccus was, after his 
death, sold for a very large sum to Sir 
Robert Walpole (see Gent. Mag., vol. Ixix. 
p. 1186). 

Hutchins tells us that he kept a flourishing 
school at Enfield in Queen Elizabeth’s 
Palace. I believe Dr. Uvedale held a 
College living at Enfield; but whether he 
ever kept a school there as well, or only 
gave lectures or lessons to the pupils of the 
Grammar School, as I think it was called, 
is perhaps more doubtful. I have in my 
possession a receipt of his, dated 3 Aug., 
1667 ‘‘for 10":0:0 fré Xmas to Mid 
Summer last for teaching the School,” in 
which he signs himself ‘‘ R. Udall.” 

In a note to Hutchins it is stated that Dr. 
Uvedale resided in the old manor house 
called Queen Elizabeth’s Palace, and, being 
much attached to the study of botany, had a 
very curious garden there, and planted 
among other trees, a cedar of Libanus, which 
became one of the finest in the kingdom, 
measuring (in October, 1793) 12 feet in 
girth. 

I understand that there is a school at 
Enfield in the same spot still, but in what 
condition the trees or the garden are now 
I know not. J. 8S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.1. 


Mute In ENGtisH (11 8. i. 389).— 
The history of the mute e in English is a very 
long story. Its present function is virtually 
accidental and unoriginal, and survives 
from a time when every final -e was definitely 
pronounced as a distinct syllable, as in 
modern German and Dutch. The spelling 
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thorp-é was perfectly correct at a time when 
thorp-e was the dative of thorp; and so in 
other cases. The word mead once had a 
final -e even in the nominative, as is well 
known to every reader of ‘ The Canterbury 
Tales’ who succeeds in getting as far as 
the 89th line of the Prologue. But now that 
thorp, thorn, and mead are mere mono- 
syllables, the retention of a final -e has 
become needless, and is wholly due to 
ignorance. The final -e in Maude is a relic 
of the Norman pronunciation, when it was 
added as being a common feminine suffix, just 
as the @ was added in the Latinized form 
Matilda. The final -e in the French Claude 
was once sounded, and represents the -ium of 
the Latin accusative Claudium. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Tuomas Love Peacock (11 S. i. 287).— 
The following references may perhaps be 
useful to Mr. Van DoREN :— 

Review of ‘ Gryll Grange.’—Fraser’s Magazine, 
1860, vol. lxi. 

*‘T. L. Peacock, by James Davies.—Con- 
temporary Review, 1874-5, vol. xxv. 

T. L. Peacock : aSketch,’ by Robert Buchanan 
oo also in New Quarterly Magazine, 

875. 

‘A Sketch of the Life and Works of Peacock,’ 
by E. W. G.—London Society, 1875, vol. xxvii. 

‘Literary Study of Peacock.’—See G. B. 
Smith s ‘ Poets and Novelists,’ 1875. 

‘The Stories of Peacock ’"—Temple Bar, 1875, 
vol. xliv. 

oe ee Ward’s ‘ English Poets,’ 1880, 
vol. iv. 

‘Peacock’s Place in Literature’—See Mrs. 
Oliphant’s ‘ Literary History of England,’ 1882. 

‘Brief Sketch of Peacock’s Career.’—Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, 1885-6, vol. liii. 

Peacock.’—See Robert Buchanan’s 
‘ A Look round Literature,’ 1887. 

‘ Peacock as a Satirist and Novelist.’—Temple 
Bar, 1887, vol. xxx. 

W.S. 


GEORGE CHALMERS’S ‘SytvA?: JOHN 
LEEcH (11 S. i. 226, 337).—I am grateful to 
Mr. W. Scorr for his suggestion, but George 
Chalmers’s ‘ Sylva’ is not. included in John 
Leech’s ‘Muse Priores,* a copy of which 
lies before me. The ‘Sylva,’ to judge from 
the reference in Leyden’s ‘ Remains,’ has 
an_independent existence with an imprint 
** Parisiis, 1620.”* 

_ The copy of the ‘Musz Priores* in this 
library is a curious small octavo volume with 
three distinct paginations :— 

A—H®= pp. [8]+-117-+[3]: ‘ Eroticon libri sex.’ 

B—G8= pp. 91+[5], but with several mis- 
pagings, so that the last numbered page is marked 
87 instead of 91: ‘ Idyllia sive Ecloge.’ 

A’, B—G*= pp. [414-96 (mispaged 94): ‘ Epi- 
grammatum libri quatuor.’ 


The title-page runs: ‘‘ Ioannis Leochei 
Scoti | Muse Priores, | sive | Poematum | 
Pars Prior | Londini | 1620”; and on the 
verso is noted the division into Erotica, 
Idyllia, and Epigrammata; but several of 
the last are dated 1621. Do copies exist with 
independent title-pages for Parts IT. and III.? 

As I pointed out in my original query, one 
of Leech’s Epigrammata (p. 93) is addressed 
Georgio Camerario suo” (cf. Mr. Keith 
Leask’s ‘Musa Latina Aberdonensis : Poetz 
Minores,’ p. 263). P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


DE QUINCEY AND SWEDENBORG (11 S. i. 
109).—During the twenty years immediately 
preceding the appearance of De Quincey’s 
essay something like twenty volumes of 
Swedenborgian literature were issued from 
the press of Newbery in London. These 
included a life of Swedenborg by J. J. 
Garth Wilkinson. This flood of literary 
matter is probably the ‘‘revolution”’ to 
which De Quincey refers. It is not so easy, 
however, to connect Cambridge with the 
‘revolutionizing process, especially in the 
light of Mr. HigHam’s statement. There are 
three ways in which the matter may be 
explained: (1) J. J. Garth Wilkinson, to 
whose enthusiasm the movement in favour 
of Swedenborg at the time in question owed 
so much, may have been a Cambridge 
student. Was this so? (2) Newbery the 
publisher, may have had a branch of his 
publishing business at Cambridge. This, 
however, is not likely in face of what Mr. 
HieHaM says. Or (3) De Quincey may have 
mistaken Newbery the London publisher 
for Newby, a Cambridge bookseller. In the 
‘Life of Daniel Macmillan’ it is stated 
(p. 113) that ‘‘in the summer of 1843 he 
became the owner of a small business in 
Cambridge on the retirement of Mr. Newby.” 
By a lapsus memorie De Quincey may have 
ascribed to Newby the Cambridge book- 
seller what was really due to Newbery the 
London publisher. W. Scort. 


‘CramMonD Bric’ (11 S. i. 389).—This 
play, founded on Dodsley’s ‘ King and the 
Miller of Mansfield,* was written by William 
Henry Murray, brother of Mrs. Henry 
Siddons, and for many years, down to about 
1850, manager of the theatres Royal and 
Adelphi, Edinburgh. 

Few pieces are better known to old 
actors and playgoers. It was often played, 
either as a curtain-raiser or an afterpiece, 
at the Lyceum Theatre during the manage- 
ment of Sir Henry Irving, under the title of 
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‘The King and the Miller,’ with Mr. Samuel 
Johnson as Jock Howieson, the part 
originally played by Murray, and Miss 
Pauncefort as Tibbie. There is a supper 
scene, in which it has always been the 
custom to provide a real boiled sheep’s 
head, just as in ‘No Song, No Supper,’ 
theatrical usage exacted a real boiled leg of 
mutton. Wm. Dove.as. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


The author of ‘Cramond Brig’ was 
William H. Murray of the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, where it was first performed 
on 20 Oct., 1828. Mr. Murray was a grand- 
son of John Murray of Broughton, Secretary 
to the Young Pretender, and was brother of 
Mrs. Henry Siddons (daughter-in-law of the 
more famous Mrs. Sarah Siddons), who long 
carried on that theatre. He succeeded her 
in the management of it, and died in the 
fifties. J. L. ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 

[Mr. W. Scort also thanked for reply.] 


**OnocrotTatus,” A Brrp (11 8S. i. 309, 
392).—This bird being frequently mentioned 
in the Sacrist Rolls of Ely Cathedral, it is only 
a@ reasonable assumption that it should be an 
English bird, such as the bittern, which in 
those days would be common enough in the 
Fen districts, rather than the pelican, which, 
although rejoicing in the surname of 
Onocrotalus, is not usually considered to be 
a native of this country. 

There can be no question that the bird 
referred to 7s the bittern. In ‘A Nominale’ 
of the fifteenth century printed in Wright’s 
* Vocabularies,’ 1857, in vol. i. at pp. 220-21 
is printed a list of names of birds, ‘ Nomina 
Volatilium incomestilium.’ This gives clearly 
enough ‘* Hic onocrotalus, a butture,”? whilst 
a pelican is given in the next line as ‘‘ Hic 
pelicanus,” and above, a nyght-craw ”’ (pre- 
sumably a corncrake), ‘‘ Hic nicticoraz.” 

In the ‘ Pictorial Vocabulary,’ also fif- 
teenth century (which follows the 
‘Nominale’), the bird is given as ‘‘ Hic 
onocratulus, A* a betore"’; and the pelican 
and cormorant are mentioned thus: ‘ Hic 
pelicanus A® a pelycan,” and ‘‘ Hic aspergo 
A® a cormerawnt” (pp. 252-3). 

In the ‘Nomenclator Latinogermanicus 
nouus,’ which forms the second part of the 
Dictionariolum puerorum Germanicola- 
tinum in gratiam Studiosa iuuentutis con- 
gestum,’ Tiguri, Froschover, 1556, by 
Joannes Frisius, the German equivalents for 
Onocrotalus are given as ‘‘ Onuogel, meergansz, 
kropfigansz.’”” What the first word means I 
do not know, the second may mean a 


barnacle-goose, which is not likely to have 
frequented Ely ; and the third is, according 
to Fliigel’s dictionary, still a current term 
for the bittern. JoHN HopckKIN. 


MopERN NAMES DERIVED FROM LATINIZED 
Forms: GatFrip (11 S. i. 186, 338).—It 
may interest Mr. Gatrrip CONGREVE to 


know that his unusual baptismal name occurs ° 


early in the registers of the parish of Thorn- 
don, near Eye, thus confirming his theory that 
it was used before the eighteenth century, 
but proving that it was by no means con- 
fined to his own family. No fewer than 
three of the residents in this remote and rural 
village gave this name to their boys. The 
first instance is found in 1560, where a boy 
of the well-known Suffolk house of Cullum 
was christened Galfrid. Im 1573 Edmund 
Marrot gave this name to his son; and 
amongst the many Puritan names that deck 
the register, in 1643 Galfrid Pearle gives his 
own name to his boy. 

It may be noted as a somewhat surprising 
fact that Latinized names found favour with 
the farmers and villagers of Thorndon, for we 
find a Philippus in 1577, an Antonius in 
1583, and Petrus in several years; while 
Laurentine (1576), Umfridus, Gefferridus, 
and Christopherus appear more than once 
amongst boys’ names before the eighteenth 
century. 

The girls of Thorndon also received names 
that suggest classic heroines more than 
English milkmaids and mere “country 
wenches.”” We have Fides in 1583, Pheba in 
1575, Jona and Jhona in the sixteenth 
century; whilst Caterina, Sabrina, and 
Penellope ; Francisca, Finita, and Andria; 
Sibella, Sibellina, and Mirablia; Elena and 
Elina, and the Shakespearian Mariana, seem 
to have been handed down from the first 
pages of the register to the last. 2. %. 


MoprERN GERMAN Poets (11 S. i. 368).— 
Two excellent anthologies of German lyrical 
poetry, both including a good deal of recent 
verse, are J. Loewenberg’s ‘Vom goldnen 
Ueberfluss ’ (Leipzig, R. Voigtlander) and F. 
Avenarius’s ‘Hausbuch deutscher Lyrik* 
(Miinchen, Georg D. W. Callwey). The 
former, which is chronologically arranged, 
includes poems from Annette von Droste- 
Hiilshoff (1797-1848) to Franz Evers (born 
1871). The latter is arranged according 
to subjects, and is a most admirable col- 
lection. Another anthology, entirely of 
recent or contemporary verse, is the 
‘Moderne deutsche Lyrik’ in Reclam’s 
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Among leading lyrical poets may be 
mentioned Morike (1804-75), Hebbel (1813- 
1863), Keller (1819-90), Detlev von Lilien- 
cron (born 1844), and Dehmel (born 1863). 

Among rustic poets (in dialect) may be 
mentioned with special approbation Hebel, 
Groth, and Storm. Only some of the last- 
mentioned writer’s poems are in dialect 
(Plattdeutsch). ¥.. B. 


‘*Pratns’* = TIMBER-DENUDED LANDS 
(10 8. xii. 81, 194, 238; 118. i. 352).—This 
use of the word no doubt explains what has 
always been rather puzzling as to the name 
of the manor of ‘‘ Plain Furness,’? which 
includes the town of Barrow, the Isle of 
Walney, and the south-eastern part of the 
peninsula of Furness. It is generally taken 
to be so called in contradistinction to the 
district to the north, which is known as 
‘* High Furness,” though there is no manor 
of that name, it including several smaller 
manors. 

Plain Furness is very far from being a 
plain in the ordinary sense, for it has hardly 
any level ground in it. The name is 
probably derived from the fact that, being 
exposed to the full blasts of the salt-laden 
west wind which prevails for the greater 
part of the year, it was at no time covered 
with the brushwood which even now covers 
a large part, and probably once covered the 
whole, of High and East 


Baspow LANE (11 S. i. 389).—A base 
bow simply means ‘‘a low bend”; but 
how we are to interpret it in the present 
case is obviously hard to say. The senses 
of bow are numerous: one sense was an 
archway; another, a low-arched bridge of 
a single span, &c. Water W. SKEAT. 


Duke’s Piace, ALDGATE (11 S. i. 326, 
397).—The Priory of the Holy Trinity, Ald- 
gate, was granted at the Reformation to Sir 
Thomas Audley, who died there in 1544. 
Wishing to rebuild St. Katherine’s Cree 
Church, he offered the parishioners the 
priory church and nine bells for the site of 
their own ; this being refused, he offered the 
stone of the church to any one who would 
cart it away, and sold the bells to Stepney 
and St. Stephen’s Coleman Street. His 
son-in-law the Duke of Norfolk inherited the 
estate ; and Strype gives an account of his 
riding to Cree Church, attended by a hundred 
horsemen in rich liveries, and Clarencieux, 
Somerset, Red Cross, and Blue Mantle 
neralds. He was executed for plotting with 
Marie Stuart, and his son Lord Suffolk sold 


the estate to the City. In 1692 the German 
Jews (Ashkenazim) bought a parcel of land 
and erected their synagogue, I can find no 
mention of the Duke of St. Albans in con- 
nexion with the locality, but Duke’s Place 
has now the misleading title of St. James’s 
Place. A full account can be found in 
‘Old and New London,’ ii. 248, and 
Essex Archeological Transactions, x. 289. 
W. HowarbD-FLAUNDERS. 


Stavonic LinpDEN FOLK-LoRE (11 S. i. 
365).—There is no doubt that the Chekh 
poetical name ‘‘ Lipen” (as well as the old 
Russian “ Lipets” or ‘‘ Liptsa”’), denoting 
the month of July, originated, as suggested in 
Mr. F. P. MarcHanv’s interesting note, from 
the same source as lipa, the common Slavonic 
name of the linden or lime tree. Dal’s Great- 
Russian dictionary contains ‘‘ Lipets or 
Liptsa * as a derivative of lipa, tilia, linden- 
tree, and says: ‘‘an old name of the month 
of July, when the linden is in blossom.” 
Whether lapot and its plural lapti, the bast 
shoes of the Russian peasant, belong to the 
same source as lipa, linden, I am not quite 
so certain. Miklosich in his ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary * keeps it separate, and Goryayev, 
in his ‘Comparative Russ. Dict.’ of 1896, 
connects it only with Greek Aézos or Adros== 
bark. Hence such lapti may have been 
made originally out of the bark or cork of 
various trees, H. Kress. 


JoHN F.S.A. (11 8S. i. 388).— 
Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS asks if John Nicholl 
was related to the Nicholl family who were 
the freeholders of Laycock’s Farm property. 
I think not, as it is so far quite unknown to 
the family. I subjoin a few notes about 
my father. 

He was born 19 April, 1790, and lived for 
many years in Cross Street, Islington, and 
afterwards at Canonbury Place, where he 
died 7 Feb., 1871, being buried in the church 
yard of Theydon Gernon, Essex, on the 13th 
of the same month. 

He married in 1822 Elizabeth Sarah, 
daughter and heiress of John Rahn, M.D., 
of Enfield, Middlesex (by Mary his wife, 
daughter of Joseph Miller of Nash Hall, 
Essex), by whom he left three sons and two 
daughters. 

Among his many manuscripts were 
sketches of the monumental and other anti- 
quities of some Essex churches, in three 
folio volumes ;_ three folio volumes of notes 
taken in two Continental tours in 1842 and 
1843 ; three folio volumes of pedigrees illus- 
trative of the Visitation of Essex in 1612 ; 
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and three folio volumes with an account of 
the various families of Nicholl, Nicholls, and 
Nichols. The great work of his pen, how- 
ever—a labour of love—was his history 
of the Ironmongers’ Company in six volumes, 
royal folio, illustrated with initial letters, 
coats of arms, and pen-and-ink sketches, 
which he presented to the Company in 1840 
and 1844. This work is preserved in the 
Company’s strongroom. G.H. NICHOLL. 


A notice of Nicholl extending to two 
pages, isin The Herald and Genealogist, vii., 
1873, pp. 83-5. His younger daughter, Mary 
Augusta Gough Nicholl, died at Castle 
Hedingham, 6 Dec., 1908, aged 71. See 
also Boase, ‘Mod. Engl. Biog.,’ ii. 1133 
(where col. 1134, 1. 6, for ‘‘ Nicholl’s * read 
Nichols’s). W. C. B. 


RicHarD Bracow (11 S. i. 369) was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of 1001., to be im- 
prisoned in the Marshalsea for six months, 
and afterwards to find sureties to keep the 
peace for five years ; but he was not deprived 
of his church offices. He is from 1815 
described as ‘‘Chaplain” of St. Mark’s Church 
in the local directories. He held con- 
currently with this the position of 
Minister” of Derby Chapel, 7.e., the 
parochial chapel of West Derby, Liverpool. 
He first appears in this capacity in the 
directory of 1832, but I am of opinion that 
he held the position earlier. He is given as 
holding both offices up to 1845, other names 
appearing for both in 1847. His home in 
1845 was at 25, Nile Street, a few hundred 
yards from St. Mark’s Church, and only a 
couple of hundred yards from the present 
Liverpool Cathedral. 

One of the organists of St. Mark’s during 
Blacow’s time was Michael Maybrick, father 
of ‘‘Stephen Adams,” vocalist and com- 
poser of popular ballads. J. H. K. 


The Rev. Richard Blacow was Incumbent 
of St. Mark’s Church, Liverpool, from its 
opening in 1803 till his death, which occurred 
in Liverpool on 23 Dec., 1845 (see Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1846, part i.). During that 
time the reverend gentleman was twice in 
prison: the first time in 1811, for contempt 
of court; the second time, as stated by 
G. F. R. B., for libel on Queen Caroline. 

A. H. ARKLE. 

Birkenhead. 

In Nightingale’s ‘Memoirs. of Queen 
Caroline,’ vol. ii., p. 424, Blacow is’ alluded 
to as the ‘‘ mad parson,” and is charged with 
being a previously convicted libeller. See 


vol. ii. pp. 14, 15. Judge Grose, in passing 
sentence upon him, described his offence as 
‘a libel of that domestic sort which carries 
with it a degree of malignancy which I have 
never known paralleled.” Among a list of 
Blacow’s works given by Allibone the follow- 
ing appears, ‘Statement of Circumstances 
of the Prosecution of the King v. Blacow,” 
1812, 8vo, from which it may be inferred 
that the culprit did not acquiesce in Judge 
Grose’s decision. An account of the trial 
for libelling Queen Caroline is contained 
in Brougham’s * Memoirs,’ vol. ii. pp. 430-34. 
Brougham prints his own speech for the 
prosecution, less than ten minutes in 
length, and adds in a foot-note, ‘‘ The 
jury found him guilty, without a moment’s 
hesitation.” W.S.5. 


ABBE CoYER (11 S. i. 367, 416) was tutor 
to the Prince of Turenne. He wrote 
various works, mostly satirical or books of 
travel, and among them a translation of 
Anson’s ‘ Voyage.’ W. A. H. 


Bourton (11 i. 389).—The older 
forms of this place-name were spelt Burghton, 
Barton, Borton, Bourton, Burton, and the 
first form with prefix was Flax-Burton. This 
prefix was connected with the original name 
on account of land held there by the Abbot 
of Flaxley, Gloucestershire. Collinson, who 
held the living of the adjoining parish of 
Long Ashton, and who had opportunities of 
knowing, says :— 

‘Flax Bourton primarily denominated Bourton 
or Burghton because it had about ita burgh or fence 
at a time when the adjoining villages were open and 
undistinguished by any inclosure ; and additionally 
Flax Beurton because the Abbot of Flaxley in 
Gloucestershire anciently held the principal estate 
in this parish, having exchanged it for certain of 
their demesnes at Regil in the parish of Winford.” 
—Collinson, iii. 161 

I may add that Phelps, the later historian 
of Somersetshire, was born at Flax Bourton, 
and therefore may have investigated the 
matter more fully; but his history as 
printed is only a magnificent fragment, and 
this printed part does not include Flax 
Bourton. The remainder of the work, or 
notes for it, is in B.M. MS. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


Kelly’s ‘ Directory of Somerset ’ says :— 
“This village was originally called ‘ Bourton’ 
or ‘ Burghton,’ and derived its prefix from the 
Abbey of Flaxley, in Gloucestershire, the principal 
estate in the parish having been anciently held 
by that monastic house.” 
Cross-CROSSLET. 
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Hotes on Books, Ke. 


Heraldry Simplified. By W. A. Copinger, LL.D., 

F.S.A., F.R.S.A. (Sherratt & Hughes.) 

WE notice this volume with pleasure, and our 
only doubt is as to its title, which does not seem 
to us to explain its purpose. On the front page 
the book is described as ‘ An Easy Introduction 
to the Science and a Complete Body of Armory, 
including the Arts of Blazoning and Marshalling, 
with Full Directions for the making of Pedigrees 
and Information as to Records, &c’ It is, in 
fact, not a book for beginners in heraldry, but a 
learned book of reference, a kind of lexicon of 
heraldry for all students of the art. 

In his preface the Author states that the book 
is confined to English armory proper, but we 
doubt whether some of the charges which are 
delineated in the illustrations are found in 
English armory. 

The most interesting chapters, to our mind, 
are those on the “ position and disposition ’’ of 
charges and “ blazoning”’ (chaps. v. and vi.), 
while chap. viii. on the external ornaments of 
heraldry is rather meagre. To appreciate fully 
the book it would be necessary to have read Mr. 
Fox-Davies’s ‘Complete Guide to Heraldry’ or 
some other explanatory treatise. 

The late Dr. Copinger gives us examples of no 
fewer than 300 different specimens of crosses 
and saltires, 60 samples of lions, and more than 
30 serpents. Some of these, we think, must be 
either extinct or entirely absent from English 
heraldry. 

In some cases he supplies the names of the 
families claiming the arms or charges delineated, 
hut this is rare, and we venture to think that the 
volume would have been more interesting if he 
had coupled the blazon of some of the rare charges 
with the names of the families which claim them. 

The illustrations are as good as could be 
expected when produced on a scheme of 42 ex- 
amples a page, giving the artist, Mr. W. 
Clatton, extremely little scope for his work, which 
s necessarily on a small scale. The book is well 
produced and beautifully printed, and contains an 
admirable glossary and index—in fact, to our 
mind, in some cases the glossary is more accurate 
than the text. 

We notice that on p. 84 the azure roundle is 
called a ‘ heurth,’? whereas on the following p. 85 
and on p. 87 (where it is illustrated) it assumes 
its ordinary English heraldic name of a ‘‘ hurt.’’ 
We also notice that on p. 75 a ‘“tressure’’ is 
defined as an “insulated bordure’’ with the 
flory-counter-flory decoration affixed to it. This 
does not seem to us an accurate definition, and 
we should prefer that of Mr. Fox-Davies, who 
defines it as an “orle gemel.” The definition 
of the orle on this page is also unsatisfactory. 

On the last page of the work Dr. Copinger 
justifies the interest that should be taken in 
heraldry, and points out that in the great peerage 
case of Huntingdon one of the principal links 
in the chain of evidence was established by the 
production of a very old armorial shield exhibit- 
ing the arms of Hastings impaled with those of 
Stanley, and further that, according to Bigland, 
three families preserved estates by virtue of the 
arms and escutcheons of their ancestors. 


We think that all readers who are interested in 
heraldry and desirous of reference both to common 
and obscure charges will welcome this volume as 
a valuable addition to the literature of the subject. 


The Quarterly Review for April is well varied in 
interest. The first article, ‘ Society and Politics 
in the Nineteenth Century, tackles from the 
point of view of three books too large a subject 
to be wholly satisfactory. The books which 
head the notice are aji memoirs or letters by 
women, and the second, the ‘Memoirs of the 
Duchesse de Dino, 1831-5,’ in its English form is 
incomparably the best reading of the three, a 
fact which is hardly conveyed to the reader, 
The Duchess was brilliant, though she is here 
declared to be not bitter. ‘‘She might well 
have been jealous of Princess Lieven, but she 
always writes of her with admiration.”’ We 
rather doubt the correctness of this sentence. 
The next article, ‘ A Palace in the Syrian Desert,” 
is both signed and illustrated. Gertrude Low- 
thian Bell, the author, has already made a name 
by a book of Oriental travel, and she gives here a 
very interesting account of the Castle of Kheidar, 
the work, it is said, of Persian artificers. There 
are admirable little touches about Oriental 
servants, and incidentally we are favoured with 
an ode on the motor-car, ‘‘ the first gasidah that 
has been written ”’ on the subject. Mr. W. Lewis 
Jones has an illuminating article on ‘ Early Welsh. 
Poetry.’ ‘The Art of Henry James’ could not 
fail to be interesting, but it is not particularly 
well written, Mr. Morton Fullerton’s style being 
to our mind, unnecessarily precious, and often 
cumbrous. No fewer than thirteen books form 
a heading for an article on ‘ Socialism: its Mean- 
ing and Origin.’ Socialism is regarded as “ an 
extreme form of a great general movement. The 
question of the future is whether that general 
movement of social reform will evolve into 
Socialism, or whether, on the other hand, Social- 
ism will be merged in social reform.’’ A further 
article on ‘The Present Position and Future 
Prospects of Socialism’ will be of more interest 
to practical men than the survey before us, 
for it seems clear that the Socialism of Marx 
and other earlier authorities is out of date, and 
the present difficulty is to find a consistent body 
of doctrine among the many variants fashionable 
to-day. Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole writes, as usual, 
admirably on ‘ India in the Seventeenth Century,” 
which means the ‘Storia do Mogor’ of the 
Venetian Manucci. 

‘Greece and King George’ is sad reading. 
Professional politicians, official indolence, and a 
sovereign who has not proved equal to his position 
seem to be responsible for the present crisis, An 
article of interest to the scholar is ‘ Ancient and 
Modern Stoicism, which stretches from Marcus 
Aurelius to Mr, Frederic Harrison, 


Mr. FROwDE has sent us some copies of the 
Oxford editions of King George V. Prayer Books, 
containing the royal warrant for the alterations 
now necessary. These editions are printed in, the 
style which has made the Oxford University Press 
famous all over the world. It is needless to add 
that the promptitude with which the Prayer 
Books are issued has not spoilt in any way the 
details of production for which the expert looks. 
The various bindings are all neat and suitable and 
in the more elaborate copies beautifully finished. 
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Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode also send us a 
handsome and handy edition of The Book of 
Common Prayer with Hymns A, & M. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MAY. 


Mr. BERTRAM DOBELL’s Catalogue 184 contains 
a collection of scarce tracts, including Bacon's 
* Cases of Treason,’ 1641, and his ‘ Speech con- 
cerning the Article of Naturalization of the 
Scottish Nation,’ 1641; also lists of prisoners in 
the Upper Bench Prison, 1653, as well as_ those 
in the Fleet, in 1 vol., calf, 31. 10s. First editions 
include ‘Childe Harold,’ 4to and 8vo, 3 vols., 
half-morocco, uncut, 1812-16-18, is 5l. 5s.; 
Coleridge’s Poems, 12mo, 1796, 21. 10s.; and 
Cowper’s Poems, first edition, 1782, and the 
second edition of Vol. II., 1786, 31. 3s. Under 
Gay is ‘ The Shepherd’s Week,’ 1714, 1l. 1s. ; and 
under Kent, Lambard’s ‘ Perambulation,’ black- 
Jetter, 1576, 41. 4s. There are many collections 
of curious pamphlets. Shelley items include 
Buxton Forman’s edition, 4 vols., original blue 
cloth, 1880, 61. 15s. Under Zola is a presentation 
copy of ‘ La Débacle,’ Paris, 1897, with the book- 
plate of Mrs. Craigie, 1/. 5s, Under Edward Fitz- 
Gerald is his translation of Calderon, Pickering, 
1853, 3l. 3s. The rare first edition of Keats’s 
“ Lamia,’ in the original boards, 1820, is 651. ; 
and under Rossetti is a large-paper copy of the 
1881 edition of his poems, 41. 4s. 


From Mr. Francis Edwards we have received 
the first part of a Catalogue of Books, Maps, 
and Views relating to the Topography of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as well as works on family 
history and heraldry. The families include the 
Argyll, Beauchamp, Berkeley, Burke, Chester, 


Copinger, and many others. Works’ under 
Genealogy, Heraldry, Peerages, &c., include 
Boutell, Burke, Fairbairn, and many other 


well-known authorities, besides a complete set ot 
the publications of the Harleian Society, 70 vols. 
in all, 451. Under Topography General are 
Brewer and Brayley’s ‘ Beauties of England and 
Wales,’ 67 vols., full crimson morocco extra by 
Mackenzie, with new title-pages dated 1841, 70l. 
An original set of Britton’s ‘ Cathedral Antiquities,’ 
Jarge paper, 15 vols in 7., imperial 4to, full russia 
extra, 1814-30, is 121. 10s.; and the ‘ Archi- 
tectural Antiquities,’ with the ‘ Cathedral Anti- 
quities? 1807-26, bound in 12 vols., full morocco, 
181. Hissey’s Driving Tours, 10 vols., original 
cloth, are 121. 10s.; Nash’s ‘ Mansions,’ 4 vols., 
1839-42, 11l.; and Pyne’s ‘ Royal Residences,’ 
3 vols., imperial 4to, calf, 1819, 361. There is a 
fine set of Harper’s Coaching Books, 18 vols., 
half morocco by Zaehnsdorf, 151. Mr. Edwards 
also issues a list of books wanted. 


Mr. Grant’s Edinburgh May Catalogue of 
Kemainders contains Abbott’s ‘ Macedonian Folk- 
lore,’ 48.; Conway’s ‘ Diirer,’ 8s. 6d.; ‘ Behar 
Proverbs,’ classified by Christian, 3s. 9d.; ‘ Greek 
Folk Poesy,’ by Miss Garnett and Stuart-Glennie, 
2 vols., 8s. 6d.; Keene’s ‘ Oriental Biographical 
Dictionary,’ 7s.; Creighton’s ‘ Epidemics in 
Great Britain,’ 2 vols., 14s. 6d. ; Searle’s ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Bishops, &c., 4s. 6d., and ‘ Onomasticon,’ 
4s. 6d.; Taylor's ‘ Sayings of the Jewish Fathers,’ 
2 vols., 78. 6d.; Schechter’s ‘ Ancient Rabbinic 
Homilies,’ 4to, 8s. 6d.; and Dr. Hausrath’s 
+ New Testament Times,’ 2 vols.,and ‘The Time 


of the Apostles,’ 4 vols., with introductions hy 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and Mr. Leonard Huxley, 
13s. 6d. The Atheneum said of the latter book: 
“The work is profoundly interesting.” 


Mr. W. M. Murphy’s Liverpool Catalogue 155 
contains a copy of Allibone, 3 vols., 1877, 11. 5s. 
Works under Alpine include Wooster’s ‘ Alpine 
Plants,’ 11. 8s. 6d. Under Bronté are the first 
edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life,’ containing the 
suppressed passages, 2 vols., 1857, 1l. 4s.; and 
first editions of ‘ Villette’ and ‘ The Professor.’ 
A large-paper copy of Baldwyn’s edition of 
*‘Hudibras; 3 vols., royal 8vo, calf, 1819, is 
2l. 15s. A list under Cruikshank includes ‘ Land 
and Sea Tales, 2 vols., original cloth, uncut, 
1836, 11. 7s. 6d. Under Dickens is the first edition 
of ‘ Grimaldi.) The Library Edition of Dryden, 
18 vols., calf, 1821, is 61. Under Moore is the first 
issue of Longmans’ illustrated edition of the 
‘Trish Melodies? 1846, 11. 15s. Pilkington’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Painters,’ extra-illustrated, 2 vols., 4to, 
1798, is 31. Under Queen Victoria is Norie’s 
‘Maritime Flags,’ 1848, 2/. 2s. (a presentation 
copy with inscription in the Queen’s handwriting : 
‘“Geo. Biddlecombe, Victoria and Albert Royal 
Yacht, 1849”), Under Sala is a coloured copy 
of his amusing work ‘ The Great Exhibition,’ 
1850, 1l. 1s.; and under Shakespeare a large- 
paper copy of Heath’s ‘ Heroines,’ folio, Bogue, 
1848, 21. 2s. 


‘ WOODEN MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES’ is the subject of a new book by 
Dr. Alfred C. Fryer announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. This work 
should be welcome to all archeologists ; and is to 
be illustrated with thirty-five photographs taken 
by the author, 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
pehere ”_at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, 

E. T. S. ( When our Lord shall lie in our 
Lady’s lap ’’).—Discussed ante, pp. 49, 94. 

S. H. Dr. John Woodward ’’).—This well- 
known authority on heraldry died 4 June, 1898. 

JoHN T. Loomis, Washington (‘* Shakespeare 
Illustrators ’’).—Anticipated ante, p. 414. 

Epwarp NIcHoLson. — Please send __latest 
address. Proof returned from Paris. We have a 
letter for you. 
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NOW READY. 


“COUNTY PEDIGREES.” 


Edited by W. P. W. PHILLIMORE, M.A. B.C.L. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Parts I and II, each 80 pages, 5s. net, contain the following Pedigrees :—Duke of Portland ; Gregory, Dean of St. Paul’s ; 
Wadsworth; Paget, Bart. ; Sanday ; Bradshaw ; Fellows; Dimock §Ashwell ; Nesbitt ; Wilcockson ; Thompson ; Enfield ; 
Bonser ; Booker ; Hancock ; Beecroft ; Blagg ; Lord Lieutenants, and Sheriffs of Notts, Mayors of Nottingham. 

Illustrated with 128 Portraits, Arms, Views, Facsimiles, Tombstones, Tablets, and Signatures. 

Part III contains 128 pages and the following Pedigrees : Earl Manvers, Musters, Chaworth, Grundy, Cade, Huskin- 
son, Munk, Bayley, also 100 Illustrations. 

Part IV, which will complete Volume I, in preparation, will have full Index. 

Other Counties in Pat. for which the Editor will be glad to receive Pedigrees, are: London, Shropshire, 
pron ise Se nshire, Derbyshire, Essex, and Leicestershire. Others are in course of arrangement. Corre- 
spondence invited. 

. The Edition is limited to 500 copies, and will not be remaindered. Printed in 4to on permanent plate paper. Binding 
Cases (half red parchment) will be provided, price 2s. 6d. net. 

A Prospectus, with Blank Pedigree Form, will be sent on application to the Publishers. A Specimen Part will be sent 
on receipt of 5s. On completion of each volume the price of Parts will be raised from 5s. to 6s, 


PHILLIMORE’S PARISH REGISTER SERIES. 


, Price each vol. 10s. 6d. net, for Subscribers only. 
Nearly 150 volumes issued or in press, comprising 27 Counties and nearly 1,000 Parishes. 


Catalogues, with list of Parishes, post free. 


IRISH WILL CALENDARS. 


Vol. I. now ready. Price 10s. 6d. net. Contains lists of all Wills of Ossory, Leighlin, Ferns, Kildare, from commence- 
ment to 1800. Vol. II. CORK and ROSS. In the Press. 
PHILLIMORE & CO., Lrp., 124, Chancery Lane. 


NOW READY. 


Crown 4to, with 8 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


NOTES THE WAY. 


MEMOIRS OF 


JOSEPH KNIGHT, FSA, 


Dramatic Critic and Editor of ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ 
1883-1907, 


THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.S.A. 
JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 


Comprising his Contributions, with Additions, to Votes and Queries. 


T. FISHER UNWIN: London, Adelphi Terrace; Leipsic, Inselstrasse 20. 


WITH 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME IN INDIAN TEXTS SERIES. 
AN ARABIC HISTORY OF GUJARAT 


Entitled ZAFAR UL-WALIH BI MUZAFFAR WA ALIH. By ‘ABDALLAH MUHAMMAD BIN ‘OMAR AL-MAKKI, 
AL. ASAFI, ULUGHKHANI. Edited from the unique and Autograph Copy in the Library of the Calcutta Madrasah by 
E. DENISON ROSS, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, Vol. L, 12s. net. 


RENASCENCE: 


THE SCULPTURED TOMBS OF THE So nen CENTURY IN ROME. With Chapters on the Previous 
Centuries from 1100. By the Rev. GERALD 8S. DAVIES, M.A., Master of The Charterhouse. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

The book is designed to supply a need which has been much felt by students and travellers. Up to the present time 
no work in English, or, indeed, in any other arene, has dealt at all —_ letely with ba subject. Much valuable 
research has been carried out in Germany and Italy, but the results are to be found only by patient study of many 
volumes of Art Periodicals. In England even this source of information has been found largely wanting. The author 
has divided his work into two parts. The first portion is devoted to a sketch of the development of Sculpture in Rome 
from 1100 to 1500. The last part contains a chronological list and an arrangement of Tombs under the heading of 
Churches, with short descriptions and biographies. 


: NOW READY. VOLS. IIL. AND IV. OF 
LORD BROUGHTON’S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE (1823-1834). 


Edited by LADY DORCHESTER. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 24s. net. 


“The friends made for Lord Broughton by the publication of the first two volumes will be increased by these. They 
increase one’s good opinion of his restrained, solid, lofty nature ; not a page of them can be skipped without loss: they 
are an important addition to the stock of national memoirs. ”__ Evening Standard. 


A THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF FERGUSSON’S AUTHORITATIVE WORK. 


A HISTORY OF 
INDIAN AND EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. 


By the late JAMES FERGUSSON, C.LE. D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
Member of the Society of Dilettanti, &c. Revised and Edited, with Additions, and many new Illustrations. With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 2s. net. 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. By JAS. BURGESS, C.I.E. LL.D. F.R.S.E., late Director of the Arehsoctogions 
Survey of India ; Hon. Associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; ; Hon. Member of the Imperial Russian 
Archeological Society, of the American Oriental Society, &c. 

EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. By R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. F.R.I.B.A., Honorary Member of the 
American Institute of Architects ; Correspondent of the Institute of France. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK WHICH THROWS FRESH AND MOST INTERESTING LIGHT ON THE SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL ACTIVITIES OF TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Being the Letters of the elder Pitt, the Lytteltons, and the Grenvilles, Deane Swift, and others. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF WHAT I SAW, WHAT I LIVED THROUGH, AND WHAT I LEARNED DURING 
MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS OF SOCIAL AND LITERARY EXPERIENCE. 
By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO (* Edward Garrett”). With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy &vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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